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how are your chances of being around in 1999? 





Answer: “Excellent”—And getting better all the time. 
During the first half of this century, medical science 
has added 15 years to everyone’s life expectancy. 






In the next half century, medical miracles Nev 
undreamed of even today are sure to become Edi 
realities, if... and the “if” is a big one. Ma 
Cu 
The very basis of all health and medical research, Sel 
the foundation without which no hospital or health Wa 
agency can operate, is imperiled. That foundation is FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
the country’s compact network of 79 medical schools. ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The threat is real and immediate ... the production e There are only 79 accredited medical 
line of well-trained doctors is seriously endangered. schools in the United States. 
Lack of operating funds has reduced « They train 82,000 undergraduates, 
teaching time by 7%, created vacancies in ae a reer ons ete 
One out of every 20 full-time teaching positions, - grep en eae 
caused three private medical schools to become state Vs z rena a = — to $12,000 to Ra 
institutions within the past three years . . . and all of ee ee (A 
this at a time when demands of our expanding " beet Aae ontigs tess iar —_ 
population and rapid scientific advances require the ols tena 4 lites dies 
highest in teaching standards, and larger enrollments. budgets have risen 143% ; administra- 
Hundreds of firms in industry have recognized this - — per areata aaa 000 Ge 
threat in its fullest implication. The contributions annually in additional income to main- 7 
they are making to the National Fund constitute one tain present standards and train the 
of private enterprise’s major services to the nation. necessary number of doctors required 
At the same time these contributions serve as for America’s growing population. H 
safeguards for their investments in family, e ALL 79 medical schools can be aided 
community and employee health. Get full details on by a single gift to the National Fund 
the crisis that faces medical education, and learn for Medical Education. T 
how you can help solve it. e Contributions are distributed through 
annual grants according to a schedule 
approved by the medical schools. ‘ 
e The National Fund is a voluntary, 
NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION non-profit organization approved ie 1 
supported by the American Medical 
Association and the Association of t 
American Medical Colleges. 
For complete facts on the crisis facing 
medical education write to ' 
The National Fund for Medical Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 
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Tomorrow's Paper 
... Today! 


What a break that would be... 
especially in a business like ours! 
“What’s going up? What’s going 
down?” “What's the best buy?” 
If you had all the answers— 
tomorrow’s paper today—making 
money would be a cinch. 


But we don’t have those answers. 
Nobody does. Nobody can tell you 
today exactly what your invest- 
ments will be worth tomorrow .. . 
Nobody knows for sure which stocks 
will turn out to be the best buys 
mext week, next month, or next 
year. 


Still, this much we can say— 
... That any investor will always 


do better to buy on the basis of 
careful study. 


... That a thorough examination 
of past performance and the pres- 
ent outlook for sales, earnings, and 
dividends of any stock is pretty 
sure to demonstrate that one stock 
is a more sensible choice for your 
purposes than another. 


Helping investors select those 
stocks is our business. 

If you’re thinking of buying or 
selling some particular stock and 
would like our opinion first . . . 

If you’d like us to suggest sev- 
eral securities—or prepare a com- 
plete investment program for your 
Situation... 


Or if you’d like us to analyze 
your present holdings in the light 
of your objectives, just ask. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address a letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-35 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest — for the better things in life’ 











Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 





F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. “To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income (0 Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 





(June 23) 
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Another “Korea” Would 


Have Its Economic Effects 


Military involvement in Indo-China would stimulate 


industrial production but would bring new controls. 


Investor reaction would depend on scope of conflict 


ven the most optimistic of our al- 
lies have finally been convinced 
by the negotiations at Geneva that an 
acceptable settlement of the Indo-Chi- 
nese problem is not likely to. be 
achieved by diplomatic means. Unless 
the Communist drive in Southeast 
Asia can be stopped by the Free 
World forces now engaged there, the 
West is thus faced with the alterna- 
tive of either accepting the loss of 
this area or attempting to avert it by 
military intervention on whatever 
scale is deemed necessary and ac- 
ceptable to public opinion in this and 
other free countries. 

The latter proviso is likely to limit 
our military participation to naval 
and air units; there seems little 
chance that we would send ground 
troops—at least, there would be no 
initial intention of doing so. But any 
military action whatever involves 
some risk; even if it does not precipi- 
tate World War III onan all-out 
scale, it could lead us into a situation 
requiring the use of ground troops. 
This would mean, simply stated, an- 
other Korea. 

Even though the Korean War in- 
volved far less disruption of the econ- 
omy than did World Wars I and II, 
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it had far-reaching effects which, to 
some extent at least, would be dupli- 
cated in the event of another localized 
war. It led to extensive tax increases, 
limitations on the permissible scope 
of various civilian activities, and 
varying degrees of Government con- 
trol over prices, wages, inventories, 
exports and raw material consump- 
tion. It also brought with it a brisk 
inflationary trend and a very sizable 
advance in the level of industrial pro- 
duction. 

It is difficult to say just what direct 
effect it had on the stock market. The 
immediate effects, whether measured 
in days or weeks, were sharply ad- 
verse, but within less than a month 
after the invasion of South Korea 
equity prices had resumed their major 
uptrend, It is extremely probable that 
the market’s position in its major 
cycle had a good deal to do with its 
action over a period of months after 
the outbreak of the conflict. 

In 1950, a strong bull market had 
been in effect for only about a year 
and undoubtedly had enough vitality 
left to sustain prices in an uptrend 
almost regardless of external develop- 
ments. But in 1914 and 1939, and 
also when we became directly in- 





volved in war in 1917 and 1941, the 
market was apparently in a major 
downtrend. In 1914 and (briefly) in 
1941, war news depressed prices; in 
1917 it seemed to have little effect ; in 
1939 the first reaction was a sharp 
rally 

Obviously the prolonged extension 
of the bull trend after 1950 was heav- 
ily influenced by the inflationary 
trends and the stimulation of indus- 
trial activity arising from the war. 
If we should become involved in an- 
other limited war at any time within 
the medium term future, the resulting 
prospective fillip to production might 
be considered even more important 
than in 1950, for at that time we had 
unquestionably recovered from the 
1949 recession while there is still 
some question—not a great deal— 
whether the 1953-54 business decline 
is definitely over. 

However, it is by no means certain 
that the stock market, at its present 
advanced stage, would respond heart- 
ily or over a prolonged period to the 
prospect of a rising level of output. 
A limited effort costing only say $3 
billion annually would not stimulate 
business sufficiently to have much ef- 
fect on the earnings of most com- 
panies, while at the other extreme a 
major war would involve such heavy 
burdens on business in the form of 
higher taxes and tight controls as to 
cancel out any beneficial results. It 
seems safe to assume that large-scale 
military involvement would have ad- 
verse effects on stock prices. 

Since it would be impossible to ob- 
tain any advance assurance that the 
scope of military action could be per- 
manently limited to any particular 

Please turn to page 26 
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Three Public Utility 


Growth Situations 


Serving widely separated areas, these electric 


power issues have a record of above-average 


gains in revenues and earnings in recent years 


ere are three utility stocks which 
have one important thing in 
common: Their growth has been at a 
much faster pace than that of the elec- 
tric power industry in general. Al- 
though only one (San Diego Gas & 
Electric) is listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, the other two are actively 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket: 


Arizona Public Service Company 
is the fastest growing electric utility 
company in the United States as 
measured by some standards. Gains 
since 1940 (on a pro forma basis in- 
cluding merged companies) have been 
as follows: 


In- 
1940 1953 crease 
Revenues ......... $6,551,000 $31,446,000 380% 
Net from Opera- ' ' 
ee 1,853,000 8,713,000 370 
Balance for 
mon Stock sine nis 898,000 3,274,000 265 
Common Dividends 681,000 2,075,000 205 
Common Stock 
BE ci 26.90 33.20 23 
Net Plant Account 16,867,000 92,789,000 450 
Earnings on Aver- . 
age Shares ..... 0.88 1.38 57 


Another indication of growth is the 
company’s ambitious construction 
program, on which $25.5 million will 
be spent in 1954, or 27 per cent of 
1953 net plant. Over the longer 
range, the company expects to in- 
crease plant account 158 per cent 
within three or four years. Such a 
long range construction program is 
considered “particularly necessary” 
because the rate of growth in Arizona 
has been greater than for any other 
state. 

Arizona Public Service serves some 
235,000 customers in ten of the state’s 
14 counties, the service area covering 
about 37,000 square miles. Revenues 
are about 71 per cent electric, 26 per 
cent gas and 3 per cent water and 
miscellaneous. In 1953 electric rev- 
enues increased 15 per cent and natu- 
ral gas revenues 14 per cent. 

Share earnings last year were di- 
luted by two issues of common stock, 
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and amounted to $1.24 on year-end 
shares or $1.38 on an average share 
basis. The monthly figures for 1954 
have shown gradual improvement on 
an actual share basis, indicating that 
the dilution is being overcome. Thus 
for the twelve months ended April 
30, net income was 18 per cent higher 
than last year, and earnings on actual 
shares were $1.34 compared with 
$1.22 in the previous period. 

The company expects to have the 
first of two 100,000 kw generating 
units in service at the new Saguaro 
Plant by mid-year—an increase of 
50 per cent in the company’s own 
generating capacity and nearly one- 
third in the total capacity including 
purchased power. 

The stock is currently selling over- 
the-counter around 19 and pays 90 
cents to yield 4.7 per cent. An in- 
crease to $1 some time this year 
would seem likely, which would make 
the yield 5.3 per cent, a figure that 
would compare favorably with the in- 
come obtainable from other growth 
utility stocks. 


San Diego Gas & Electric, which 
has perhaps been overshadowed by 
its big neighbors Pacific Gas and 
Southern California Edison, is an im- 
portant company with revenues ex- 


ceeding $36 million. Roughly two- 
thirds of revenues are electric and 
one-third natural gas, with a negli- 
gible amount of steam. The company 
has grown vigorously, present reyv- 
enues being over three times as large 
as in 1941. Last year’s customer 
gains were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history, exceeding 1952 gains 
by 21 per cent in both the electric 
and gas departments. Electric rey- 
enues were up 10 per cent and gas 
over 6 per cent. Nearly $19 million 
was spent on plant, more than in any 
previous year. 

Contrasting with the rapid growth 
of revenues, share earnings remained 
stable between 81 cents and 96 cents 
during 1941-48, but increased to 
$1.13 in the year following, remain- 
ing around that figure in the two 
following years. In 1952 they jumped 
to $1.52; but 1953 proved disap- 
pointing with share profits of only 
$1.16 as the result of a one-third in- 
crease in the number of shares. 

Last year the company did some 
exceptionally heavy equity financing, 
issuing rights on a _ one-for-three 
basis despite the fact that the 1952 
equity ratio (with a balance sheet 
practically clean of intangibles) ap- 
proximated 38 per cent. Last March, 
after sale of $17 million first mort- 
gage 27% per cent bonds, the equity 
ratio approximated 39 per cent. The 
management has indicated that the 
company may issue 800,000 common 
shares late this year, which would 
presumably mean rights on a one- 
for-four basis. 

This policy would appear to be un- 
usually conservative, in line with 
the company’s somewhat pessimistic 
views as expressed in the annual re- 
port of 1953: 


“Changes in the local economy in- 
dicate that community growth will be 
less rapid in 1954 than in previous 
years. As local reflections of econ- 
omies effected by the national gov- 
ernment, naval forces and the num- 
ber of civilians employed by the Navy 
have been reduced; and in the aircraft 
industry, a stretch-out of Government 
orders will probably have the effect of 
curtailing increases in employment in 
1954. Owing to the great volume of 
residential construction in 1953 there 
is no longer a housing shortage in the 
communities that we serve, and there- 
fore there is evident a decline in the 
volume of new home construction, ac- 
companied by a decline in construc- 
tion employment.” 
































This pessimism did not seem borne 
out by the statement for the twelve 
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months ended March 31, which 
showed a gain of nine per cent in 
revenues and seven per cent in net 
income. 

While there had been some earlier 
expectations that the share earnings 
this year might overcome last year’s 
heavy dilution, and some moderate 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion (earnings for the twelve months 
ended March 31 were $1.21), the 
management recently estimated that 
the company would earn about $1.20 
a share this year, based on present 
capitalization, and around $1 to $1.05 
if additional stock is sold. 

The dividend rate has been 80 cents 
a share for the past decade, although 
90 cents was paid in 1942. Payout is 
only about 67 per cent of present 
earnings compared with an industry 
average of 75 per cent, although in 
past years dividend payments were 
much more liberal. The stock has 
been selling recently around 16 to 
yield 5 per cent, with a price-earnings 
ratio of 13.2. Should the management 
return to a more liberal pay-out pol- 
icy, with a rate of $1, yield would rise 
to 6.3 per cent. 




























Kentucky Utilities Company de- 
tives most of its revenues from the 
sale of electricity to a population of 
560,000 in the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky and areas in southeastern 
and southwestern parts of the state. 
The mining of bituminous coal and 
farming (corn, livestock and _to- 
bacco) are the principal activities in 
the territory, although other indus- 
trial activities have been increasing in 
recent years. Residential and rural 
sales account for about 37 per cent of 
revenues, sales to mines about 14 per 
cent and other industrial and com- 
mercial business about 25 per cent. 















Overcomes Adversities 





The company has shown remark- 
ably good growth despite the back- 
ward condition of the coal mines in 
its area. Increased mechanization of 
mines, with resulting greater power 
consumption, has been. a _ factor. 
Revenues last year were 119 per cent 
higher than in 1945 and 9 per cent 
over 1952. Share earnings which had 
dropped to 55 cents in 1945, jumped 
to $1.06 in the following year and 
have shown further gradual im- 
provement to last year’s $1.69. For 
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the twelve months ended March 31, 
the figure had increased to $1.84 and 
earnings are expected to hold around 
this level during the balance of the 
year. The dividend rate was raised 
from 80 cents to $1 late in 1950, and 
this year to $1.12, The new rate 
represents a payout of only 61 per 
cent, and some further increase 
would thus appear warranted. 

It appears unlikely that any equity 
financing will be necessary over the 
near-term future. In fact, the mod- 
erate 1954 expansion program is be- 








ing taken care of through sale of se- 
curities made last year, plus cash 
generated internally. The company 
installed a 60,000 kw generating unit 
last July and a similar unit was sched- 
uled to go into operation early this 
year. Construction of another 100,000 
kw unit will begin this year for instal- 
lation in the fall of 1956. 

The stock sells over-counter at 
about 22 to yield 5.1 per cent. The 
price reflects a ratio to earnings of 
only 12.2 contrasted with the gen- 
eral average of 14.3. 


How High Is This Market? 


he Dow-Jones industrial stock 

price average at its recent high 
of 328.67 had advanced a little more 
than 100 per cent from the 161.60- 
level from which the bull market 
started back in June 1949. Impressive 
as such a percentage gain is, it has 
been exceeded five times since the 
turn of the century. 

But in other respects, the rise is 
runner-up to at least two records: 
Only once has a bull market run 
longer than the 60 months that have 


From 
June 23, 1900 


To 
September 19, 1902. 
September 19, 1902 


November 9, 1903.. 


November 9, 1903 
January 19, 1906 


November 15, 1907 
November 19, 1909 


January 15, 1906... 
November 15, 1907. 


November 19, 1909. 
July 26, 1910...... 


July 26, 1910 
September 30, 1912 


September 30, 1912. 
December 24, 1914. 


December 24, 1914 
November 21, 1916 


November 21, 1916. 
December 19, 1917. 


December 19, 1917 
November 3, 1919 


November 3, 1919.. 
August 24, 1921.... 


August 24, 1921 
October 14, 1922 


October 14, 1922... 
July 31, 1923...... 


July 31, 1923 
September 3, 1929 


September 3, 1929.. 
July 8, 1932....... 


July 8, 1932 
March 10, 1937 


March 10, 1937.... 
March 31, 1938.... 


March 31, 1938 
November 12, 1938 


November 12, 1938. 
April 8, 1939...... 


April 8, 1939 


September 12, 1939. 
September 12, 1939 


April 28, 1942..... 


April 28, 1942 


May 29, 1946...... 
May 29, 1946 


June 13, 1949...... 


elapsed since the up-turn started five 
years ago. The longevity record—71 
months—is held by the rise whose 
end made 1929 such a memorable 
date in stock market history. And 
only once has the market risen higher 
than the recent 328.67 level, and that 
also was in 1929 when a peak of 
381.17 was attained. 

Here—as measured by the indus- 
trial price average—are the completed 
bull and bear markets that the coun- 
try has witnessed since 1900: 


Dow-Jones Percentage 

Industrials Points Changes Mos. 
53.68 to 67.77 1 1409 + 26% 27 
67.77 to 42.15 — 25.62 — 38 14 
42.15to 103.00 + 60.85 +144 26 
103.00 to 53.00 — 50.00 — 49 22 
53.00 to 100.535 + 47.53 + 90 24 
100.53 to 73.62 — 2691 — 27 8 
73.62to 94.15 + 2053 + 28 26 
94.15to 53.17 — 40.98 — 43 27 
53.17 t0 110.15 + 56.98 +107 23 
110.15to 65.95 — 44.20 — 40 13 
65.95 to 119.62 + 53.67 + 81 22 
119.62 to 63.90 — 55.72 — 50 22 
63.90 to 103.43 + 39.53 + 62 13 
103.43 to 86.91 — 16.52 — 16 9 
86.91 to 381.17 +294.26 +338 71 
381.17 to 41.22 —33995 — 88 34 
41.22 to 194.40 4153.18 +4371 55 
194.40 to 98.95 — 95.45 — 49 12 
98.95 to 158.41 + 59.46 + 60 7 
158.41 to 121.44 — 36.97 — 23 § 
121.44to 155.92 + 3448 + 28 5 
155.92to 92.62 — 63.00 — 40 31 
92.62 to 212.50 +119.58 +128 49 
212.50 to 161.60 — 50.90 — 24 36 
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Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends 
1937... $8.9 $1.30 $1.20 
1938... 7.9 DO0.70 0.90 
De... Bz 0.87 0.60 
1940... 89 1.15 0.60 
1941... 118 2.06 1.10 
1942... 13.4 1.91 1.20 
1943... 16.4 1.89 1.20 
1944... 16.9 2.52 1.20 
1945... 16.8 2.12 1.20 
1946... 19.8 5.04 1.45 
1947... 19.3 4.12 1.60 
1948... 19.2 440 1.60 
1949... 18.9 2.69 1.60 
1950... 20.9 2.38 $1.60 
1951... 24.4 3.54 = 1.65 
al952.. 21.3 2.31 $1.50 
1953.... 216 2.46 $1.50 
Three months: 
1953... $5.2 $0.56 ee 
1954... 48 0.35 b$0.75 





*Dividends paid since 1881. 
subsequent years, British, Brazilian 
lian subsidiaries are excluded from 
statement. 
sales and 12% of earnings.) 






1950, 1952 and 1953 respectively. 
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Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $3.0 $0.69 $1.00 31Y4— 8% 
1938.. 2.1 D1.81 None 134%4— 7% 
1939.. 2.5 D023 None 9%4— 6% 
1940.. 2.7 0.41 None 7Y4— 4% 
1941.. 6.2 1.73 1.00 9K%— 6 
1942.. 10.6 3.96 £25 9R— 6% 
1943.. 14.5 2.96 1.25 174%4,— 9 
1944.. 91 2.82 1.25 173%%—13 
1945.. 6.6 3.00 1.25 31 —16% 
1946.. 78 4.00 1.50 44 —25 
1947.. 9.6 4.27 2.50 31 —23% 
1948.. 9.3 4.08 2.50 28 —17% 
1949.. 6.5 2.15 1.621%4 21 —15% 
1950.. 8.5 4.57 3.00 2414%4—151%4 
1951.. 10.1 3.81 52.00 32 —23 
1952.. 11.3 3.04 2.00 2714—2358 
1953. . a13.0 2.71 2.00 2674—22 
Three months: 
1953..N.R. $0.58 ae es ee 
1954.. NLR. 0.20 b$0.50 b27 —20 

a—Reported as “over $13 million.” b—Through 
June 16. s—Plus 4 per cent stock dividend. D— 
Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





|. §&. S. White Dental 


Price Range 


2314%4—14% 


15%4— 6% 
12%— 8% 


114— 7% 
157%4—10% 
15%—12% 
20 —15 
22 —18 
314%4—215% 
44 —271% 
34 —26% 
2734—23 
32Y%—23% 
41 —26% 
3854—29 34 
34744—28% 
30 —243% 


b27Z—25% 
a—In 1952 


and 
and Austra- 
consolidated 


(In 1951 they contributed 14% of 
b—Through June 
16. s—Stock dividends: 5, 3 and 2 per cent in 
D—Deficit. 


Order Drop Hits 
Dental Equipments 


Civilian business is up, but not sufficiently to offset cur- 
rent curtailment in Government buying. Over the years, 


however, leaders have had reasonably good earnings records 


Bie little pills are used as a sub- 
stitute for food, dentistry will 
continue as an important part of the 
national scene. There are now 79,000 
dentists in this country, of which 
73,000 are in private practise, and 
there are 12,600 students enrolled in 
our dental colleges. The industry 
that supplies the profession is com- 
posed, in part, of the basic equipment 
makers, of which S. S. White (sales 
of $21.4 million) and Ritter (sales of 
over $13 million) are the dominant 
companies. In addition, there are 
many small manufacturers of dental 
specialties, laboratories and_ retail 
supply houses, the largest of which 
is owned by White. 

Each dentist spends an average of 
$1,228 per year on supplies (not in- 
cluding annual laboratory charges of 
$1,905) which indicates a total an- 
nual expenditure of around $90 mil- 
lion. There will be approximately 
3,000 dentists graduating this year, 
of which it’s estimated 2,000 will go 
into private practise and the balance 
will enter the Armed Forces. These 
2,000 men will have to spend about 
$4,500 just to purchase the basic tools 
of their trade—a drilling unit, a chair, 
an x-ray machine, an instrument cab- 
inet and a sterilizer—which indicates 
that, together, they will spend around 
$9 million. In addition, several mil- 
lion dollars will be spent for these 
basic items by the men being released 
from the service and by practising 
dentists who will replace their old 
equipment. Adding the various totals, 
it would indicate that the dental sup- 
ply and equipment industry accounts 
for well over $100 million in annual 
volume. 

S. S. White is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of both dental equip- 
ment and supplies. Producing about 
60 per cent of the products it sells, 
the company can supply a dentist’s 
entire needs. White makes operating 


units, air compressors, engines, den- 


ture material, burs, tweezers, mallets & for : 
and a host of other items. It makes @ man 
gases that are used for general and § offe: 
oral surgery and various types of is sl 
valves. For the general public, the @ of t 
firm produces tooth paste, tooth pow- 
der and mouth wash under the 
Oraline brand name. It makes flex- 
ible shafting that is used extensively 
in the automotive and electronic in- 
dustries as well as for aircraft, tank 
and gun sight parts. Gradually, White 
is building up sales of its Atrdent 
unit, a new tooth drilling machine 
which operates with the use of a ,; 
sand blast process. The company has re 
extensive interests in Canada and §§ Che 
also operates in Britain, Brazil and J du | 
Australia. Because of the instability oe 
of exchange rates and restrictions § Ger 
imposed by some foreign govern- § Gen 
ments, sales ($2.2 million in 1953) a 
and earnings (except dividends re- §j Pro 
ceived) from the British, Brazilian a 
and Australian subsidiaries have been § yp; 
excluded from the company’s annual 
statements since 1952. 
Ritter, like its competitor, can sup- 
ply all the basic equipment for a 
dentist’s office. In addition to its Ab 
regular line of dental equipment, the §j Ar 
company produces and distributes op- § An 
erating tables, treatment tables, com- pe 
pressors, laboratory lathes and diag- 9 An 
nostic units that are used in the medi- te 
cal profession. Bo 
Products of the 1880s x 
Both companies are old-line firms, § Co 
having been established in the 1880s. a 
The industry has been a generally IJ Co 
prosperous one. During the war years oe 
when other goods were in short sup- a 
ply, people spent more time and § Er 
money at their dentist. During pe- a 
riods of prosperity, dental college en- § Gr 
rollments are high and dental offices § Gr 
are busy. Even in times of recession, a 
there are still the same number of J Hi 
Please turn to page 25 In 
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86 Highest Quality Stocks for Investment 


Here are all of the common stocks that are rated A+ or A in 
FINANCIAL WORLD's "Appraisals." Despite their excellent 


investment quality, a substantial number afford liberal yields 


Ate the stock price averages 
have been in an upward trend 
for the past five years (see page 5), 
many of the best quality issues still 
offer comparatively liberal yields, as 
is shown by the following table. All 
of the issues listed therein are rated 


by FINANCIAL WorLp’s Appraisals 
either A+ or A, indicating the high- 
est investment grades. Of the total of 
86 such issues, 15 yield over 6 per 
cent at current prices, and 19 afford 
returns of from 5 per cent to 5.9 per 
cent. 


As would be expected, most of the 
issues have rather long dividend rec- 
ords—in fact, 30 haven’t missed a 
payment for half a century or more, 
and two of these started disburse- 
ments to shareholders more than 90 
years ago. 


High Grade Common Stocks for Conservative Investors 





A+ Ratings 











-—Dividends—, 


Since 


1921 
1881 
1883 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Tel. & Tel 
Chesebrough Mfg. .......... 
du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

Int'l Business Machines 
Pennsylvania Salt 

Procter & Gamble 

Standard Oil (Calif.)........ 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 
Union Carbide & Carbon.... 


1912 
1882 
1917 





A Ratings 











Abbott Laboratories 
American Can 

American Chicle 

American Gas & Elec 
American Home Products... 
American Tobacco 

Beech-Nut Packing 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 

Cleveland Electric Illum..... 
Coca-Cola 

Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Consolidated Gas (Balto.)... 
Continental Can 

Diamond Match 

Dow Chemical 

Duke Power 

Endicott Johnson 

First National Stores 
General Motors 

Gamirees delcs bc ties’s cons 
Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea.. 
Gulf Oil 

Hazel-Atlas Glass 

Humble Oil 


tA 


NEUNN VS ANEN = 


© 


® 


¥*1953 


$3.00 
9.00 
4.00 73 
4.00 
2.00 59 
1.60 42 
2.80 
2.15 
a4.00 
1.70 47 
3.25 84 
3.00 63 
4.60 
2.50 


Price Yield 


88 3.4% 
166 5.4 


de 
oN 


122 Kresge (S. S.) 
Kress (S. H.) 
Life. Savers 

66 
63 
290 
Mead Johnson 
Melville Shoe 


88 


Murphy (G. C.) 
81 


National Biscuit 
National Lead 
National Steel 


WW UTE Go i FG B tn Go Go 
KHNOONDRANOLN 


Newberry (J. J.) 
Norfolk & Western 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Pacific Gas & Electric 


Pacific Lighting 
Penney (J. C.) 


Ne) 
ze 


Pillsbury Mills 


Quaker Oats 
Scott Paper 
Sears, Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum 
Sterling Drug 


Sun Oil 
Texas Company 


AN 


Vick Chemical 


International Harvester 
International Salt 
International Shoe 


Liggett & Myers 
Mathieson Chemical 
May Department Stores 


Monsanto Chemical 


Philadelphia Electric 
Philip Morris, Ltd 


Pittsburgh C. C. & St. L... 
Pittsburgh Ft. Wayne & Chi. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


Sherwin-Williams 
Singer Manufacturing 


Standard Oil (Ind.) 


Union Pacific R. R. 
United States Steel 


Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth (F.-W 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr 


*Or indicated current rate. 


) 





A Ratings 











-—Dividends— 
¥1953 


$2.00 
2.50 
2.40 
2.00 


1922 
1901 
1899 


Ww 
So COMOonNoMUconNn SMWDmDNIDOONWSO 
SSSSSSSR8SSSERASSSSEASSESES 


poOpBRND 
Coon 


NONONENNUNBEWONN AWN WE DNNEOPN UN 
RENEE 
ome 


PUN WAHRHLEHNWUNHWWALHL HH PUN WAH DUD WBN AW URN UN AGT E ¢ 
00 10 to ‘hb PND ED UBUD HON UNNOUOD UD NNO WOO DSOODPOURNO 


+Based on 1953 payments or indicated 


MNYNCOMOOANSCOLDPARBDOAWDSOAN tn OO 
SeRxssuxsSsSrysssssSSSSSSSSERSSES 
AWAWL AMWUWNUWAELUNHHHRHRNUAH AH HWW 
COWWUD PFYNONOUWANALAN WML NOUN O 


Inland Steel current rate. a—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Admirai Corporation C+ 

Stock, now at 20, is a growth 
speculation. (Paid $1 plus 20% stock 
tn 1953; 50c so far in 1954.) Con- 
siderably in advance of most industry 
predictions, company has _incor- 
porated the “printed circuit” in its 
1955 black-and-white television sets. 
While the changeover will require 
heavy costs and adjustment of equip- 
ment inventory, the initial prices of 
the new line were cut $50 to $275 
from 1954 models. Use of the printed 
circuit offers labor-saving advantages. 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 
An investment quality issue with 
good prospects, although at 89 yield 
from $3 annual dividend is only 
3.4%. Allied Chemical plans to ac- 
quire all of the outstanding stock of 
Mutual Chemical Company, producer 
of chromium chemicals. Mutual is a 
closely-owned firm with 120,000 
shares of common stock and a small 
amount of preferred. Allied reported- 
ly will give 230,000 shares of its own 
common for the smaller company’s 
stock. Mutual, founded in 1845, pro- 
duces bi-chromates and chromates of 
soda and potash, chromic acid, chro- 
mium sulfate and sodium sulfate. This 
will be Allied’s first entrance into the 
chromium chemical industry and will 
round out its products for the pig- 
ment, tanning and plating markets. 


Aluminum Company ot 

Stock, now at 76, is a growth issue 
but yield on the indicated $1.60 an- 
nual dividend is only 2.1%. Recent 
public offering of $100 million of de- 
benture 3s was quickly oversub- 
scribed. In 1951, the company set up 
plans for a $460 million construction 
program. To help finance the projects 
$300 million of debt securities were 
sold in 1952. Proceeds from the new 
bonds will be used to retire $75 
million of the bank debt and for 
working capital. The expansion pro- 
8 


gram, largely undertaken under Gov- 
ernment contracts, is scheduled for 
completion in 1955. Since 1950, com- 
pany has increased its primary alumi- 
num capacity from 353,500 tons an- 
nually to 611,000 as of year-end 1953, 
although net income rose only from 
$46.8 million to $48.8 million in the 
three-year period. First quarter 1954 
net came to 78 cents vs. $1.29 in the 
1953 period. 


Beatrice Foods B 
Stock, now at 45 and yielding 5%, 
is @ good income producer. (Paid 
$1.75 thus far in 1954; paid $2.25 in 
1953.) For March and April, the 
first two months of the current fiscal 
year, dollar sales were up 21 per cent 
and unit sales rose 24 per cent, com- 
pared with the like period a year ago. 
About 19 per cent of the increase in 
dollar volume was accounted for by 
sales of Creameries of America, ac- 
quired last August. Profits are also 
being helped by the elimination of 
EPT and cost cutting. It is estimated 
that sales of milk, ice cream and spe- 
cialty foods will account for about 73 
per cent of total sales for this year. 


Celanese B 

Price of 19 (vs. 1950 high of 48) 
would seem largely to discount com- 
pany’s problems, and shares should 
have longer term recovery possibili- 
ties. (Now pays 12%c quarterly.) 
Management indicates there has been 
a turn for the better in rayon opera- 
tions and expects a gain in profits in 
the second quarter over the nominal 
figure of the first three months. Fur- 
ther progress is expected in the third 
quarter, and Celanese may be able to 
earn more this year than the $1.01 a 
share of last year. The plastics divi- 
sion is also running well ahead of 
1953 in both sales and earnings. 
Prices through the rayon field have 
stabilized in recent months and there 
have been further gains in the trend 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


toward blending acetate rayon with 
cotton in men’s summer suits. 


General Foods B 

An investment quality stock (at 
66) yielding 4.2% on $2.80 annual 
dividend. Sales for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 reached a new high 
for the 21st consecutive year. Volume 
was $783 million, 12 per cent over 
the previous year, with about 85 per 
cent of the increase resulting from 
higher unit volume. Profits for fiscal 
1954 were $4.66 a share compared 
with $4.31 a year earlier. Capital ex- 
penditures last year were $25.3 mil- 
lion, more than double the amount 
spent in the previous year. While 
part of the total represented General 
Foods’ new general office in White 
Plains, N. Y., the remainder was 
invested in expanding facilities to 
produce new or improved products. 


Great Northern Railway B 
The reclassified and split common 
shares are worth holding for income; 
recent price 28. (Pays $2 annually 
to yield 7.2%.) Recent efforts to de- 
velop low-grade iron sources in Min- 
nesota presage the continuation of siz- 
able shipments for many years to 
come, despite forthcoming competi- 
tion from imported ores moving on 
the projected St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Traffic growth is more dynamic on 
the western end of the line where 
irrigation and power projects are 
bringing life to a heretofore neglected 
region. The road has become inter- 
ested in mechanization of way and 
structure maintenance, a fertile field 
for cost savings. The company is 
also exploring possible benefits of 
dieselizing electrified lines. 


Illinois Central B 

Split shares (now 46) constitute a 
businessman's commitment. (Pays 
621%4c quarterly.) The company’s rev- 
enue trend, which closely followed 
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that of other Class I roads until 1946, 
has evidenced better-than-average re- 
sistance to cyclical dips. This is being 
borne out in 1954; traffic has slipped 
only 7.1 per cent below last year’s 
level, compared with a Class I drop 
of 12.2 per cent. Similarly, the rev- 
enue decline has been moderate. Since 
an accelerated program of dieseliza- 
tion is underway in freight opera- 
tions, substantial operating economies 
should lie ahead, with further in- 
creases in earning power. In addi- 
tion, the road still has 80 acres of 
land in Chicago, only a small part of 
which has been exploited. Future de- 
velopment along the lines of the 
3-acre sale to Prudential Insurance 
for $2.2 million could afford a poten- 
tial source of cash inflow. 


lllinois Terminal Cc 
Near its 1954 high of 12, stock does 
not appear to be worth present prices 
on an earnings basis and carries 
more-than-ordinary risks. (No div- 
idends.) Recent activity in the shares 
of the company has been attributed 
to reports that the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western will make an offer for the 
stock. The Board of Directors of IIli- 
nois Terminal has appointed a special 
committee to investigate and report 
its finding with respect to inquiries 
or purchase of the company. It is 
expected that management would pre- 
sumably reject any proposal that 
would not give stockholders a good 
deal more than the $12 and $13 a 
share offered last year by the Sarjem 
Corporation. Also reported to be in- 
terested is the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis, but no definite 
proposals have been received. 


Kennecott Copper B+- 

Stock is one of the sounder metal 
equities; recent price, 81. (Paid $6 
in 1953; $2.50 so far in 1954.) Offi- 
cials expect second quarter 1954 earn- 
ings to be better than the $1.70 per 
share reported for the first three 
months but somewhat less than in the 
1953 period when $4.18 was reported. 
Neither the company’s extensive gold 
mining interests in the Orange Free 
State (South Africa) nor the two- 
thirds owned Quebec Iron & Titani- 
um Corporation will contribute im- 
portantly to net income for at least 
three years. But by that time, the 
two projects should be adding from 
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50 cents to 75 cents per share annu- 
ally. A recent partial relaxation of 
the Chilean Government’s copper 
price policy has enabled the company 
to reenter the European market. 
About 25 per cent of Kennecott’s 
total production comes from Chile. 


Lion Oil B 

Providing growth potentials in both 
oil and chemicals, shares at 39 return 
5.1% on $2 annual dividend. First 
quarter sales were $26.3 million, 13 


‘per cent above the corresponding 


1953 level, and earnings rose to $1.12 
a share compared with 92 cents a 
year-earlier. Operations have been 
satisfactory in all divisions, with first 
quarter sales from the El Dorado 
chemical plant reaching a new high, 
24 per cent above the volume a year 
earlier. Crude oil and natural gas 
production were higher than in the 
initial quarter of 1953, reflecting 
primarily the successful development 
of a part of the company’s holdings in 
the Denver-Julesburg Basin. A new 
anhydrous ammonia plant at Barton, 
La., is expected to be in full opera- 
tion this month. 


Northrop Aircraft C+ 

Stock is a speculation based on 
Government arms policies; price, 28. 
(Paid $1 in 1953; 50c plus 10% 
stock so far in 1954.) Sales and other 
income-for the quarter ended April 30 
dropped to $31.7 million from $43.4 
million in the corresponding period 
last year. However, this was largely 
due to the transition of much of com- 
pany’s production from cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts to a fixed-price in- 
centive basis which provides price 
revisions. Under these agreements, 
sales and earnings are not recorded 
until deliveries are made, contrasting 
with the other system where expendi- 
tures and fees earned are registered 
in sales during the actual progress of 
the work. Deliveries under the new 
method should begin before the close 
of the 1954 fiscal year (June 30) 
after which sales can be determined 
and resulting profits reflected in earn- 
ings. 


Scudder Fund of Canada * 

This new Canadian mutual fund 
will operate along unique lines; offer- 
ing price, 32. A million shares of 


*Mutual fund shares not rated. 


common stock have been offered to 
the public to provide initial invest- 
ment capital of $30 million. Shares 
will be redeemable at net asset value, 
but the fund will not offer shares con- 
tinuously as do open-end funds. No 
dividends will be distributed to share- 
holders, but income will be rein- 
vested and holders will receive only 
capital gains from their investments. 
Since it is a Canadian corporation it 
will have the option of being taxed 
by Canada at a flat rate of 15 per cent 
on all income, or allowing interest 
received to be taxed at corporate 
rates while dividend income would 
be tax-free. Canada has no capital 
gains tax. 


Shell Oil Boe 

Stock is a growth situation, al- 
though at 47 yield ts only 4.3% from 
$2 annual dividend. Company’s sub- 
sidiary, Shell Chemical Corporation, 
is expanding its activities on the West 
Coast through acquisition of Lac 
Chemicals, Inc., an industrial alcohol 
producer in Culver City, Cal. The 
purchase will improve Shell’s service 
to West Coast customers by provid- 
ing local facilities for supplying de- 
natured alcohol and proprietary solv- 
ents. Shell provides industrial alcohol 
to the paint, plastics, food and chem- 
ical industries. Over-all operations of 
the Shell Oil Company have im- 
proved this year, with sales up 10 per 
cent in the first quarter with earnings 
of $1.21 a share compared with 95 
cents in the like 1953 period, adjusted 
for the two-for-one stock split. 


United Utilities t 

This equity, now at 18, represents 
the third largest independent tele- 
phone system and is a businessman’s 
commitment. (Paid $1 in 1953; 55c 
so far this year.) Company is offer- 
ing stockholders 213,261 additional 
common shares at 17% in the ratio 
of one fer each six now held. The 
warrants expire June 22. Proceeds 
will be used to retire short-term debt 
incurred for construction. Net for the 
12 months to March 31 was $1.56 
on 1,278,329 common shares vs. $1.54 
on 797,804 shares outstanding in 
1953. Company controls 15 telephone 
companies, one electric power and gas 
concern and a utility merchandising 
outfit. 


+Over-the-counter shares not rated. 








Gerber Products 


he baby foods makers, whose 

business is geared directly to the 
number of births recorded each year, 
are benefiting from the greatest popu- 
lation boom in the nation’s history. 
The baby crop—which in recent years 
has consistently exceeded the fore- 
casts of population experts—is ex- 
pected to hit a new high of 3.9 mil- 
lion in 1954, moderately above last 
year’s record figure. This should 
mean larger sales for the baby food 
packers who supply specially prepared 
vegetables, fruits, meats, cereals and 
soup for the country’s small fry. 

At the other end of the age scale, 
an increasing quantity of chopped 
and strained foods is being sold to 
adult consumers requiring foods that 
are easily digested. The average 
American now lives 68% years (an 
increase of nearly four years over av- 
erage life expectancy only ten years 
ago) and there are now 12.5 million 
persons over 65. By 1960, it is esti- 
mated, there will be 16 million per- 
sons in this population segment which 
offers a promising potential market 
for the baby foods industry. 

The business, however, is no bed of 
roses. For one thing, infants “gradu- 
ate” from strained and chopped foods 
in about two years’ time and after 
that are usually fed much the same 
diet as mama and papa; this could re- 
sult in a sharp drop-off in sales as 
these ‘“‘customers” move over to the 
family menu unless new ones take 
their place. Furthermore, competi- 
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Two- bed Stretch for Baby Food Markets 


Makers of baby foods benefit not only from the growing 
infant population, but also from the increasing number 


of persons in the old-age group who need special diets 


tion is keen and selling costs are ap- 
preciable since the baby foods mak- 
ers assiduously cultivate the good- 
will of pediatricians in much the same 
manner as the ethical drug industry 


promotes sales of its products through - 


the medical profession; also mothers 
are periodically bombarded with sales 
literature by the packers who keep a 
watchful eye on birth notices. 


Expand Product Lines 


Even if the birth rate levels off in 
the next decade, as some expect, the 
makers of prepared baby foods should 
continue to do a sizable business. It 
has been demonstrated that these 
foods—which are prepared to exact- 
ing dietary specifications—can be 
purchased at lower cost than foods 
prepared in the home, not to mention 
the convenience factor. More mothers 
are now relying on baby foods and 
the leading companies are constantly 
expanding their product lines to in- 
clude a wider variety. Gerber Prod- 
ucts, for example, now supplies 
orange juice, egg yolk, and teething 
biscuits and (along with Beech-Nut) 
produces several types of pre-cooked 
cereals. 

Gerber Products is the only com- 
pany in the industry whose sole busi- 
ness is baby foods and its sales fig- 
ures are available. But other com- 


panies do not segregate their infant © 


food sales from their other lines and 
shy away from any information that 
might be useful to competitors. How- 
ever, trade sources estimate that in- 
dustry sales are running in excess 


Leading Factors 
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of $200 million yearly at the retail 
level. like 
Since sales of Gerber Products infg 2” 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954 
totaled $78.8 million (up 21 per cent foo 
over fiscal 1953), it would appear that re 
a 


this company accounts for over 40 
per cent of industry sales. The com- 
pany started in baby food productionfy !#! 
in 1927 when Mrs. Daniel F. Gerber 
asked her husband, an official of the 
family-owned Fremont Canning 
Company, to experiment with canned, 
strained food for their baby. As the 
volume of baby food business grew, 
the tail began to wag the dog and in 
1944 the company ceased its business 















of canning adult foods to concentrate St 
on infant products. The first public f 
distribution of stock in the company ‘ 
(which changed its name to Gerber dij 
Products) took place in 1945. A 100 
per cent stock dividend was paid in 
March 1948, followed by a 2-for-l } 
split in November 1953. aN 
Well behind Gerber in baby food g1 
sales are Beech-Nut Packing and H. pI 
J. Heinz, which are believed to be .. 
fairly comparable insofar as volume jy 
in this field is concerned. Beech-Nut 
is, of course, the third largest chew-§ }, 
ing gum maker and also operates inf} e 
the coffee, peanut butter, and chemi-§ q 
cal fields. It probably is the largest® 4 
seller of baby foods in the big New§ q 
York market and has opened a new q 
plant in San Jose, Cal., in the center§ + 
of one of the leading fruit and vege-§ , 






table growing areas of the country. 
Heinz is a leading processor and 
packer of various food lines and, 







in Baby Foods 









7-— ——- Earned Per Share -———_, -——Dividends——, 

Years -—Annual—, foe os. -—~ Paid Annual Recent 

Ended 1952 1953 1953 1954 Since Rate Price Yield 
Beech-Nut Pack. Dec.31 $1.90 $2.42 $0.53 $0. 83 1902 $1.60 31 5.2% 
Gerber Products.Mar.31 1.85 2.35 2.53 cl945 1.20 »b35 3.4 : 
ee a April 30 3.25 3:09 hl. 63 hl. 94 1911 1.80 33 5.5 
Libby, McNeill & : 

| PORES, . Feb. 27 0.51 1.69 ss ee 1940 ~—_ e0..60 9 6.7 

Mead Johnson... Dec. 31 1.16 1.29 0.44 0.49 1927 £0.75 18 4.2 | 
Swift & Co....... Oct. 31 3.66 5.72 idk 6 ute 1934 =—g3.00 44 6.8 | 





a—Full fiscal year. b—Over-the-counter bid price. 


e—Paid 95 cents in 1953. 


f—Includes 15-cent year-end extra paid in 1953. 
h—Six months ended October 28, 1952 and 1953, respectively. 






c—Year when stock was first publicly distributed. 
g—lIncludes $1 extra. 
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judging py the company’s size, it is 
doubtful whether baby foods play an 
important part in the over-all sales 
and earnings picture. Much the same 
can be said for Libby, McNeill & 
Libby and a few million dollars of 
baby foods’ volume for Swift & Com- 
pany (whose sales in fiscal 1953 
were around $2.5 billion) can be 
likened to the impact of a flea upon 
an elephant. Mead Johnson competes 
in only a limited area with the baby 
foods makers, concentrating on nutri- 
tional products for infants such as 
Pablum. 

Other companies have tried their 
hand at baby foods, without apparent 


Liberal Income 


success. Campbell Soup Company 
came in for a time, then quietly de- 
parted. American Home Products 
sold its Clapp Baby Food business 
(which it had owned since 1939) 
last December 1 to Duffy-Mott Com- 
pany, Inc. Commenting on the sale, 
Home Products said: ‘““The disposal 
of this business, after extensive 
marketing tests, represented a deci- 
sion of our management to withdraw 
from this seasonal and narrow profit 
margin food-packing line.” Duffy- 
Mott, incidentally, has just cut 
prices on the Clapp’s line, which will 
bring about a reduction estimated at 
10 per cent at the retail level. Ac- 


From Federated Stores 


Stock of this rapidly-growing department store chain 


affords a return of about six per cent from a secure 


dividend. Shares have attraction for income-seekers 


ederated Department Stores has 
for many years been an above- 
average performer in the retailing 
group. The company has shown a 
profit in every year since its organi- 
zation in 1929, being one of the few 
merchandising units to operate profit- 
ably during the Great Depression. It 
has shown a rate of growth well in 
excess of the industry average; and 
dividends, inaugurated in 1931, have 
been paid without interruption. To- 
day, Federated is the second largest 
department store chain, ranking about 
tenth among all U.S. retail trade 
organizations. 
Since 1945, the company has made 
a number of major acquisitions. 
Foley’s in Houston was acquired in 
that year; Halliburton’s in Oklahoma 
City was bought in 1947, and The 
Boston Store (Milwaukee) in the 
following year. In 1951, Sanger’s of 
Dallas was purchased, joining the 
Federated family which includes such 
familiar names in the merchandising 
field as Abraham & Straus (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.), Bloomingdale’s in New 
York City, Filene’s (Boston), Laz- 
arus of Columbus, Ohio, and Shilli- 
to’s of Cincinnati. 
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The program of acquisitions ma- 
terially improved the chain’s geo- 
graphical diversification and also gave 
the company outlets in fast-growing 
areas. It does not, however, fully 
account for the growth of the Feder- 
ated system since major additions and 
branches were constructed as part of 
an internal expansion program at the 
same time downtown units were be- 
ing added to the Federated group. 
Realizing the necessity of establish- 
ing branches away from congested 
centers of population, the Federated 
management now has 19 branch 
stores in operation at a number of 
locations, in addition to its nine major 
department stores. 

The company’s policy with respect 
to branch outlets is an entirely flex- 
ible one. President Fred Lazarus, 
Jr. points out: “When population de- 
centralization has proceeded to the 
point where a mass market of suf- 
ficient size exists to support a large 
enough branch . . . it is our policy to 
consider the establishment of a 
branch. In those communities where 
this type of branch store cannot be 
justified, we believe our customers 
are best served by a downtown store 


cording to a company statement, this 
move was decided upon after a study 
which indicated what it termed “un- 
necessary high-cost practices of the 
industry—coupons, deals, doctors’ 
contacts and so on.” 

In view of its leading trade posi- 
tion, Gerber Products appears to be 
the most suitable vehicle for represen- 
tation in this field, though the indi- 
cated yield is on the low side. Beech- 
Nut, which boasts the longest divi- 
dend record of companies in this 
group also qualifies, while Mead 
Johnson has appeal for its growth 
potential in the broad area of infant 
nutritionals and pharmaceuticals. 





Federated Dept. Stores 


*Earned 
*Sales Per 

(Millions) Share 
1944. .$182.3 $1.57 
1945.. 2009 1.77 
1946.. 265.4 4.07 
1947.. 304.7 3.48 
1948.. 346.5 4.87 
1949.. 3586 4.64 
1950.. 389.1 5.34 
1951.. 408.8 3.81 
1952.. 447.9 3.61 2.50 47 —37% 
1953.. 478.8 3.73 2.50 48 —35% 
|. er al.25 a43 —38% 


* Years ended on or about January 31 of the 
following year; figures as reported by company. 
+ Calendar years. a—Through June 16. Note— 
Figures adjusted to reflect 2-for-1 split in August 
1946 and 20% stock dividend in June 1951. 


+ Divi- 
dends 
$0.62% 
0.62% 
0.94 
1.25 
1.66% 


7Price Range 
1334— 9% 
24%—11% 
354%4—17Y% 
2354— 8% 
2634—173% 
1.66% 30 —20% 
2.08 41%—27% 
2.40  453%—38% 





with all of its services and assort- 
ments.’ Thus, F. & R. Lazarus (larg- 
est department store in Columbus), 
forms a complete retail community 
within the city. Bloomingdale’s, on 
the other hand, has three suburban 
branches, the newest one in Stam- 
ford, Conn., having been opened last 
February. 

Several years ago Federated an- 
nounced plans for a new chain of de- 
partment stores to be built in small, 
expanding communities. These small- 
er but full-line Fedway stores are 
intended to capitalize on the migra- 
tion of a large segment of the popula- 
tion away from the large cities into 
communities of moderate size, as well 
as the growing spending power of 
middle-income families. The first 
Fedway store was opened in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, late in 1952—additional 
units were subsequently established 
in the rapidly growing Southwest— 

Please turn to page 25 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . . LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Movie Cauterizer 


Frequent REFERENCE 
has been made to the unusual number 
of shareholder contests that have 
characterized the first half of 1954. 
Note also has been taken that these 
conflicts have assumed the aspects of 
political campaigns, and that an ap- 
peal common to most of the cam- 
paigns of the “outs” has been the 
slogan of higher dividends. However 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory the re- 
sults may have been, certain benefits 
have stood out. More, perhaps, than 
ever before stockholders have come to 
realize that their vote counts in shap- 
ing company policies; they not only 
see, but participate in democracy at 
work. Moreover, management real- 
izes more vividly than before the im- 
portance not only of handling the 
management job well, but of con- 
stantly keeping the interests of share- 
holders clearly in mind. 

An example, to cite one of several, 
is afforded in the case of the Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox Film Corporation. 
A recent contest placed the manage- 
ment definitely on the defensive. It 
won a vote of confidence and, though 
no announcement has been made to 
the effect, it can be said on good au- 
thority that the management has re- 
sumed its efforts of running the 
company with both increased ardor 
and clearer perception of stockholder 
interests. In effect, both management 
and shareholders have benefited from 
the ordeal now past. 


Test of Friendship 


A sort of kinship now 
exists between the New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad companies in 
terms of management personalities 
as well as geographical propinquity. 
12 


FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


The new heads, Robert R. Young and 
Patrick B. McGinnis, are friends who 
speak the same language. They are 
financial men rather than railroad 
operating men. Each is a substantial 
stockholder and relies on dividends 
for a substantial share of his income. 
They also appear to be viewing their 
problems from much the same per- 
spective. 

The solutions they now cogitate 
also have similarities. Both look with 
favor on the development of new, 
lightweight, high-speed, low-gravity 
passenger trains as a possible antidote 
to operating losses. Their approach 
is not unlike in the matter of seeking 
to win back traffic lost by the rail- 
roads to truck and pipeline competi- 
tion. And both give priority (as the 
able William White did) to the ques- 
tion of New York City real estate. 
At this point some complexities arise. 
No one knows for a certainty just 
who owns what and in what amount. 
A delay of many months may be nec- 
essary before the question of rights 
is clarified. It is to be hoped that 
the present promise of Central-New 
Haven cooperation will not come to 
grief on the threshhold of a mid- 
Manhattan hotel. The similarity of 
Young-McGinnis viewpoint gives 
reason to believe the two railroad 
managements will meet this test of 
corporate friendship, their amity un- 
dimmed. 


Atomic Submarine 


Sittrnc on Top of an 
industrial revolution is apparently an 
unsatisfactory vantage point from 
which to determine clearly just what 
is ahead. When steam revolutionized 
transportation many people agreed 
with Old Salts that the Clipper was 
here to stay for centuries ahead. The 
recent tests at Arco, Idaho, of an 
















atomic engine closely duplicating the 
power plant in the submarine U.S. S. 
Nautilus similarly may herald a revo- 
lutionary change in the development 
of power. The atomic power plant, 
simulating a non-stop underwater 
crossing of the Atlantic, performed 
better than even the most sanguine 
scientists had hoped. Rear Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, a 
man of understatement rather than 
exaggeration, summed up the per- 
formance in these words: “It was 
never necessary to shut down her 
reactor or even to ‘surface,’ a feat 
that no conventional submarine can 
even approach.” Thus, the Arco test 
proved not only the exceptional eff- 
ciency of the atomic power plant but 
also its inherent safety. 

























































































































Dynamo of Competition 














Nor THE LEAST impor- 
tant factor in the current progress of 
the building industry is the fact that 
new ideas and new methods have 
shaken this ancient industry out of 
the doldrums that had characterized 
it for about a quarter of a century. 
Here is a case in point. A well known 
realty firm had completed plans for 
a building at 99 Park Avenue. Con- 
ventional materials were to be used 
when the firm’s head, Norman Tish- 
man, had his first glimpse of the 
Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh, clean 
and gleaming in the morning light. 
He revised the plans within a day and 
pre-fabricated aluminum panels were 
installed in the record time of six 
and one-half days. Tishman this week 
takes another try at the record while 
enclosing a 22-story skyscraper at 
460 Park Avenue. This project dra- 
matically shows the force of initiative 
and new ideas in application to an 
old industry. 
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Diversification Helping Out 


The Anthracite Carriers 


Group has. suffered because of deteriorating position of 


hard coal. But roads are developing other sources of 


traffic, and should retain earning power over the longer term 


he railroads which service the 

Pennsylvania coal mining re- 
gions around Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre are faced with a problem 
which has little possibility of sub- 
stantial improvement. Anthracite, the 
major product of the region, has a 
relatively drab future. For years an- 
thracite played an important part in 
our heating and industrial way of 
life, and the railroads which carried 
the coal prospered. Now, the anthra- 
cite market is being eroded by oil 
and gas. Output in 1953 was about 
24 percent less than in 1952, not only 
reflecting the above-average tempera- 
tures and severe competition, but also 
a virtual disappearance of an over- 
seas export market for coal. 


Seek Economies 


Following the example of the bi- 
tuminous group, the anthracite own- 
ers are attempting to pare operating 
and transportation costs wherever 
feasible, in an effort to restore profit- 
able operations. A good barometer 
of the present status of the industry 
is the £0 per cent cut in miners’ pen- 
sions and death benefits which took 
place at the end of 1953. 

This drive toward economy is 
another factor cutting into anthracite 
traffic. Many of the mines are using 
trucks to a greater extent than ever 
before and several firms are now ex- 
perimenting with a coal pipeline. The 
other fuels which have taken the 
place of anthracite, namely gas and 
oil, can be simply and inexpensively 
transported through pipes. Neither 
fuel uses the rails to any great de- 
gree, and neither originates in large 
quantities in the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

However, the anthracite industry 
is far from ready to lie down and 
die. The improvement in combustion 
methods, with resultant better mar- 
kets for the cheaper, smaller-sized 
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Anthracite Tonnage — 


1953 
Net tons 
Railroad (Millions) 
I sh ila s ck htaieds 8.4 
Lehigh Valley ............ 3.2 
Lehigh & New England.... 2.17 


Delaware, Lack. & Western 2.17 


Delaware & Hudson....... 2.16 
Pennsylvania ............. 1.8 
Central R.R. of N. J....... 1.7 
EIN, 5 Ld gichah Sos «lac ame eacat 1.4 











coals, together with intensified sales- 
promotion efforts on the part of the 
hard coal operators, should mean 
continued demands on the anthracite 
industry for a number of years, at 
least. 

The solution for the carriers lies 
naturally in traffic diversification and 
plans along this line are well under 
way for most of the roads. The larg- 
est hauler by far of hard coal is 
the Reading, which transported over 
eight million tons in 1953, almost 
three times as much as its nearest 
competitor. For the past decade, hard 
coal has accounted for 16 to 20 per 
cent of Reading’s freight revenues. 
With a 15 per cent drop in anthracite 
traffic in 1953, the road’s ability to 
mark up record revenues for that 
year can be traced to its successful 
campaign to broaden the traffic base. 

During 1953 and the first four 
months of 1954, more than 31 new 
industries, contributing over 15,000 
cars of freight-annually, located along 
the road’s lines. During the remain- 


der of 1954, five additional plants 
with about 21,000 cars of traffic will 
be added. Over the next three years, 
30 factory building starts are ex- 
pected on land acquired in 1953. 

Manufacturers already in the terri- 
tory are also expanding, and the 
Reading will not only carry Vene- 
zuelan ore into the new Fairless 
Works of U.S. Steel, but will also 
carry out a large volume of finished 
goods. Cost control on the road has 
always been excellent and even with 
a slumping anthracite industry and 
a moderate general business slide, 
1954 revenues of $8.5 million to $9 
million are looked for, compared with 
$12.4 million last year. 


Physically Very Fit 


Second in the anthracite volume 
picture is the Lehigh Valley, whose 
management anticipates some rise in 
volume in 1954 after a sharp skid in 
coal traffic in 1953. However, the 
Lehigh is also gaining some bitumi- 
nous traffic, most of which is headed 
for the new power plant at Ithaca, 
N. Y. Thanks to the impressive ac- 
complishments of recent years, the 
road is in the best physical condition 
of its history. The intensive freight 
car rebuilding program has reduced 
the bad order ratio to around two 
per cent of ownership, and mainte- 
nance expenditures should be radi- 
cally lower. 

Unless the traffic picture exceeds 
current expectations, the men who 
run the Lehigh expect net income in 
1954 to be around $6 million, slightly 
under the $6.7 million and $3 a com- 
mon share of 1953. A sharp drop in 
anthracite shipments would admitted- 
ly hurt. But this would be offset at 
least temporarily by the dectsion of 
the New York Thruway Authority 
to take over some of the company’s 
property at Buffalo at a price of about 
$9.5 million. 


Please turn to page 27 


Anthracite Carriers 


-~Gross Rev. 
(Millions) 


Company 1952 1953 
Delaware, Lack. & West’n $93.2 $89.7 
Delaware & Hudson..... 57.6 55.2 
Bi dita bunches daw wieekware 176.4 181.5 
Lehigh Valley .......... 78.5 76.3 
SE ois 6% tne 6 4 gids ule 131.9 132.8 





tBased on 1953 payments. 


7-Earned Per Share— -Dividends— Recent 
1952 1953 1953 *1954 Price +Yield 
$1.03 $0.90 0.50 $0.75 14 3.6% 
10.29 10.25 400 200 43 93 
2.85 2.51 1.75 075 18 97 
1.52 3.52 None 9.60 15 od 
6.34 6.92 2.00 100 27 7.2 


*Paid or declared to June 16. 
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Not A Panacea 


Cumulative Voting 


Minority stockholders have recently stepped up their 


campaign for adoption of this voting system, without 


notable success. Plan has both merits and drawbacks 


aren interest in the outcome of 
stockholder voting at the recent 
New York Central annual meeting 
was naturally centered on the spec- 
tacular White-Young contest, but 
another issue was also involved. This 
was a proposal that directors of the 
road be elected in future by cumula- 
tive voting. It was overwhelmingly 
rejected, suffering the same fate 
-which has overtaken similar sugges- 
tions advanced with growing fre- 
quency in recent years by minority 
stockholders.of other companies. The 
plan has been adopted in a few cases, 
but these have been a small minority. 


How It Works 


Under the system of voting used by 
the New York Central and many 
other corporations, each stockholder 
has a number of votes equal to the 
number of shares he owns. Thus, 
holders of a bare majority of the out- 
standing voting stock can elect the 
entire slate of directors, leaving the 
minority—even if it totals 49 per cent 
—without any representation on the 
board. In theory, and sometimes in 
practice, this creates a gross injustice, 
and can lead to irresponsibility on the 
part of those firmly entrenched in 
control and even to policies which are 
actually harmful to the business. 

Cumulative voting has been adopt- 
ed by some companies in an effort 
to avoid such a situation. Compa- 
nies incorporated under the laws of 
nearly half the states are required to 
use this device, and the majority of 
other states permit it if specified by 
the corporation’s charter or by-laws. 
Under this system, a stockholder is 
entitled to as many votes as the num- 
ber of shares he owns multiplied by 
the number of directors to be elected, 
and if he chooses he may cast all 
these votes for one candidate instead 
of spreading them over the entire 
slate. 
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Using cumulative voting, a large 
enough minority can be sure of elect- 
ing at least one director, or possibly 
more, depending not only on the size 
of the minority but also on the num- 
ber of offices to be filled. The larger 
the number of directors running for 
election, the smaller becomes the size 
of the minority vote required to be 
sure of electing one candidate. For 
this reason, companies required by 
statute or charter to practice cumula- 
tive voting may stagger the terms of 
office of their directors so that only 
a few will come up for re-election 
each year, thus increasing the size of 
the minority needed to elect even one. 

While it is theoretically possible 
for a large minority of the stock to 
elect a majority of the directors under 
cumulative voting, this can be done 
only if majority holders fail to cumu- 
late their votes. In practice, this 
would never happen, for a slim ma- 
jority would recognize the necessity 
for casting its votes in the most effec- 
tive manner—namely, by cumulating 
them. Assuming this were done, the 
proportion of total voting stock 
needed to elect a given number of 
directors would be a few shares in 
excess of a fraction whose numerator 
is this desired number and whose de- 
nominator is the total number of 
vacancies to be filled, plus one. 

Thus, in order to elect one out of 
three directors, a minority would 
need to control slightly more than 
one-fourth of the stock. To elect one 
out of five, they would need one-sixth 
plus; to elect four out of nine would 
require four-tenths plus. In all these 
cases, the minority would obviously 
have a proportionate representation 
on the board greater than its share 
of stock ownership, but this would 
impose no real hardship on the ma- 
jority, who would remain in control. 

It is highly unusual for determined 
factions on either side of a contro- 








versy to represent more than a small 
proportion of the total ownership of 
most large corporations with publicly 
owned securities outstanding. Thus, 
the management group theoretically 
has no better chance of converting 
the vast bulk of stockholders to its 
views than has a dissident minority, 
since both can solicit proxies. But in 
practice, the typical stockholder is 
likely to support the management; 
this is what makes cumulative voting 
necessary, in the view of minorities. 
There are undoubtedly some cases 
in which the presence on the board 
of a representative of a minority 
stockholder group can exercise a salu- 
tary influence on the attitudes and 
actions of insiders who might other- 
wise run the company to suit them- 
selves, and possibly even mismanage 
it. But a directorate motivated by 
self-interest to the detriment of other 
groups is uncommon today; if dis- 
putes over policy matters are due 
merely to honest differences of opin- 
ion, a minority director will find him- 
self consistently outvoted and will be 
unable to accomplish very much. 


What Is Best? 


Cumulative voting undoubtedly has 
merit in some situations, but it may 
have drawbacks as well. Minority 
groups may have selfish interests to 
serve also, and even if this is not 
the case, such groups are not nec- 
essarily better qualified than the man- 
agement to decide what policies are 
best for the company. (The average 
stockholder seems to feel, judging by 
the usual result in proxy fights, that 
they are not as well qualified.) 

Furthermore, there is always the 
possibility that a minority director 
forced upon the board through cumu- 
lative voting, even if he is able and 
has the company’s best interests at 
heart, may waste the board’s time 
and dissipate its energies in futile 
squabbling. It would be unwise for 
the average stockholder to adopt a 
dogmatic position either for or 
against cumulative voting in the ab- 
stract. It may be a good thing in 
the case of a company whose manage- 
ment needs an infusion of new blood 
but a very poor idea in another case 
where the minority advocating it is 
merely indulging in opposition for its 
own sake and lacks a positive pro- 
gram likely to benefit the company. 
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Business indicators continue to give a rather inconclusive 


picture, definite improvement in some respects being offset 


by adverse trends. Significance of the latter is doubtful 


. Although a few other economic indicators cover 
broader segments of the economy, the Federal Re- 
serve index of industrial production is probably the 
most widely used single index of business health. 
Covering the whole fields of manufacturing and 
mining, it also reflects indirectly the volume of 
freight transportation, the output of construction 
materials and the demand for finished products at 
retail. While it is true that one month’s results can- 
not be conclusive in the longer term picture, it is 
encouraging to note that the FRB index turned up- 
ward in May, the first rise to be witnessed in ten 
months. 


This advance carried the index to 125 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average from 123 in March and 
April, a larger rise than had been expected. The 
May figure duplicated that for January. There was 
other favorable news concerning May activity, of 
which the most significant is the fact that a rising 
volume of new car demand permitted dealers to 
reduce their stocks for the first time in six months. 
Insured unemployment is still declining in terms of 
both new and continued claims; the long-dormant 
carpet industry shows signs of coming to life and 
official estimates of 1954 building activity have had 
to be revised upward by $2 billion. 


The latter development is tied in closely with 
continued easing in credit conditions, a trend 
which seems likely to continue. With heavy Treas- 
ury financing due during the last half of the year 
and business in need of all the stimulation credit 
policy can give it, there is little question that bank 
reserves will be increased further by additional 
open market purchases of Governments by Federal 
Reserve banks, and probably by a relaxation of 
reserve requirements. 


Housing activity, which is largely responsible 
for the more optimistic view now taken with regard 
to building, should continue at high levels. It is 
reported that requests for appraisals in connection 
with proposed GI mortgages are running far ahead 
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of 1953 levels. One jarring note in connection with 
housing was offered by a contra-seasonal drop in 
new dwellings started in May; this was blamed on 
adverse weather and a low level of publicly-financed 
work. There now seems to be at least a fair pros- 
pect that Congress will shortly authorize a higher 
rate of public housing. 


Resorts and travel agencies report that 
present indications point to a record volume of 
vacation business this summer. This would appear 
to mean that the public is in a free-spending mood 
to match its known substantial ability to spend. 
But such a conclusion is apparently contradicted by 
the showing made by retailers in May. Grocery 
stores increased their sales, as usual, but substantial 
declines from year-earlier levels were reported by 
mail order, variety and department stores; apparel 
chains also did poorly. These lines are rather sensi- 
tive to variations in consumer outlays. 


Perhaps a real contradiction exists, in which 
case the trend of retail sales should be closely 
watched over the next few months. But it seems 
more likely that stores are merely feeling the effects, 
in somewhat more aggravated form, of new trends 
in the way people spend their money. These have 
been in progress for some years, partly as a matter 
of choice and partly because growing payments on 
consumer and mortgage debt have taken a large 
chunk out of disposable income. If this is the ex- 
planation for the apparent disparity, retailers will 
have to overhaul their selling methods or resign 
themselves to a permanent shrinkage in their share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 


It is still possible that the business revival of 
the past few months has been largely seasonal, but 
the area of doubt is diminishing. The significance 
of adverse trends still remaining is probably not 
great, and thus investors appear justified in retain- 
ing holdings of sound common shares of defensive 
type paying well-protected dividends. 

Written June 17, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Construction Record 


The Government is now on record with the pre- 
diction that 1954 will be a peak year for construc- 
tion. Building outlays this year are estimated at 
$36 billion, about two per cent higher than the 
record 1953 total of $35.3 billion, and $2 billion 
above the Government’s own forecast issued last 
November. The higher level of new home building 
chiefly accounts for the more optimistic expectation, 
with 1954 non-farm home starts placed at 1,080,000 
compared with less than a million anticipated 
earlier. But most other types of civilian construc- 
tion are also exceeding previous forecasts. The 
largest percentage gain over 1953 is predicted for 
social and recreational building, while outlays for 
new commercial building are likely to exceed $2 
billion for the first time. 


Can Makers’ Outlook 


Rapid growth continues for the metal can indus- 
try, which in 1953 produced 35.5 billion cans as 
against 15 billion in 1943. The production gain 
during this period was over 130 per cent as against 
a population increase for the country of only 15 
per cent. Production last year was equivalent to 
222 cans per person compared with 130 in 1943. 
One of the industry’s fastest-growing markets has 
been beer cans. Although the first such can was 
produced in 1935, last year about 6.5 billion beer 
cans were turned out, more than those for any 
other single product. 

Highly promising markets now exist in cans for 
whole fresh milk and soft drinks. (There are 
already about 15 companies selling soft drinks in 
cans and, while this market has barely been 
scratched, output of soft drink cans is expected to 
reach a billion units this year.) Prospects are that, 
barring a steel strike, the leading can makers— 
American and Continental—will have 1954 earn- 
ings as good or higher than the 1953 level. National 
Can, fourth ranking can maker and also the largest 
producer of decorated metal houseware, expects to 
earn $1 to $1.25 a share this year vs. $1.41 in 
1953; a tax credit last year aided earnings to the 
extent of about 55 cents a share. 


Tobacco Consumption Dips 

Tobacco consumption in the year ended June 30 
will decline one per cent. According to Agriculture 
Department estimates, 380 billion cigarettes will be 
consumed during this period, down about four per 
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cent from the previous year, while output of smok- 
ing tobacco may decline seven per cent, and less 
chewing tobacco will be produced. However, snuff 
output may rise a bit and cigar production is ex- 
pected to show a four per cent increase. 

One factor contributing to smaller cigarette con- 
sumption is the swing toward king-size smokes 
which require about 17 per cent more tobacco than 
regular cigarettes. The kings are expected to cap- 
ture 32 per cent of the market this year as against 
26 per cent in 1953. Filter-tips, meanwhile, may 
lift their share to eight per cent in 1954 compared 
with only three per cent a year earlier. One industry 
leader predicts that while 1954 cigarette consump- 
tion will be down from three to five per cent in 
units, it will “almost equal” the industry’s best 
year in terms of dollar volume. 


New Peak for Aluminum 


Production of primary aluminum attained an all- 
time peak for any month with May output of nearly 
250.2 million pounds vs. 240.9 million (revised) in 
April and about 211 million in May 1953. Domestic 
capacity has been steadily rising and consumption 
has increased as the result of wider use of the metal 
in railroad cars, automobiles and airplanes, in con- 
struction and by the electrical industries. Output 
during the first five months was also at a new 
peak—nearly 1.2 billion pounds—20 per cent over 
the same 1953 period. Total output during the 
period exceeded the aggregate for all 1947 when 
the industry was beginning to hit its postwar stride 
following a 1945-46 let-down. 


Television Sales Up 


April retail sales of television sets set a new rec- 
ord for the month and lifted the total for the first 
four months to a new peak. The increase reflected 
the purchase of additional receivers for homes 
where one was already in use, and also the opening 
of new TV stations in areas previously not served. 
The over-all gain, however, was only 2.3 per cent 
and was obviously restricted by the business slump 
and the introduction of color TV. But since quan- 
tity output of color sets has been delayed, it is 
evident that the period of transition from black- 
and-white will not start until next year following 
the introduction of the first 19-inch tube color sets 
sometime this fall. Retail sales of radio sets showed 
a slight gain in April over the 1953 month but for 
the first four months declined 19 per cent. 
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Petroleum Imports 


A number of leading importers of foreign crude 
oil have announced plans to reduce their petroleum 
imports, a step that may tend to moderate demands 
for legislative restrictions on the quantity of oil 
that can be shipped into the United States. Gulf Oil 
has indicated that it will trim its imports 10 per 
cent in the last six months of this year, while 
Standard Oil of California, Socony-Vacuum and 
others have announced similar plans. The action 
will help offset excessive stocks of oil above ground 
in the U.S. and thereby aid domestic oil producers 
who have been complaining that heavy imports 
from abroad are cutting into their markets. Mean- 
while, the chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has taken note of excessive stocks of crude 
oil and gasoline, a situation which has led to re- 
quests for lower allowable production of Texas 
crude oil in July. 


Confusion in Lead 

Lead producers have been taken aback by the 
General Services Administration’s rejection of offer- 
ings at 1414 cents a pound (N.Y.). As a result of 
the stockpiling agency’s action, lead prices have 
dropped 14 cent to 14 cents a pound. In addition 
to the Government decision to reactivate its stock- 
piling program, recent strength in lead has been 
attributed to the upward price trend of the metal 
in the London market which reduced the amount 
of foreign metal brought into this country. (Last 
year’s slump in lead prices was largely caused by 
imports of foreign lead in excess of this country’s 
requirements.) Domestic lead consumption this 
year is expected to be 10 to 15 per cent below 1953. 
However, the storage battery industry—which ac- 
counted for 31 per cent of lead consumption in 


1953—will use about the same amount of metal this 
year. The latest word is that stockpilers will hence- 


forth pay going market prices for the metal, which 
should clarify the lead picture. 


Corporate Briefs 


Motor Products will shut down its automotive 
parts plant at Marion, Ohio, within a few months 
as a result of smaller orders from Ford, Chrysler 
and Studebaker. 

Parke, Davis plans to expand its facilities in 
Rochester, Mich., for making polio vaccine. 

Tide Water Associated Oil will expand its Linn- 
ton Plant in Portland, Ore.; plans include a 17,000 
barrel oil storage tank and four large pipe lines. 

Chicago Corporation will spend $4 million on 
improvements for its recently purchased Champlin 
Refining Company, Enid, Okla. 

Allied Chemical & Dye has sold the bulk of its 
holdings of 250,000 shares of Air Reduction com- 
mon stock to Southern Natural Gas Company. 

Artloom is increasing carpet prices 2 to 6 per 
cent effective August 1; carpet industry has been 
suffering a severe slump. 

Gulf Oil has started producing iso-octyl alcohol 
at its new Port Arthur, Texas, plant; this is the 
company’s first move into the field of general or- 
ganic chemicals. 

Western Union has applied for rate boosts that 
would add $10 million to annual revenues. 

Allied Stores’ profits for the first four months 
of this year were below last year, but about the 
same as in 1952. 

Crown Cork & Seal’s Crown Can division plans 
to build a $4.5 million plant in Philadelphia. 

General Motors is building a half million dollar 
center in Denver to train its dealers’ mechanics. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 .......... 99 257% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.50 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 


ee Mian Mill i aaah kc Oa Rel 99 3.18 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 95 2.95 103 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 543% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 115 4.35 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
r-Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


et GO | ict siewianKads *$0.80 *$1.00 40 25% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 4 4.0 
Gonetel Pendle occnnctscdasces 240 265 66 42 
Int’l Business Machines....... *3.20 *3.20 290 71.4 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 63 48 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 250 81 3.1 
United Air Lines............. 150 150 22 68 
United Binnwlt- ..icds diss cdene 200 200 32 63 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 2.00 68 29 


* Also paid stock. ft Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 166 54% 
Borden Company ..........+.. 2.80 2.80 62 45 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 090 15 60 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 230 43 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *2.40 51 4.7 
ee IP ree eee 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 5.00 70 7.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores....... 180 180 31 58 
Melville Shoe .........eceeee. 180 180 30 60 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 2.05 42 75.2 
Pacific Lighting ............0. 150 1.62% 35 {5.7 
Philip Morris Lid. ....0s.sees 3.00 3.00 40 75 
Sefoway Stores ...ccscsceecese 240 240 43 5.6 
Socony-Vacuum .....scccceees 200 225 €®8 52 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 43 4.7 
SAU: TOE: ica sadesesixws 200 200 38 52 
Senne COMME «5 tcc ccsevescs 3.00 340 72 47 
Union Peele Bosssiciccccees 6.00 6.00 136 4.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 24 7.1 
West Penn Electric .......... 205 2.20 4 55 


* Also paid stock. +t Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Stores .....ccssasas ... $3.00 $3.00 46 65% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 400 69 58 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 150 150 31 48 
Chaatt, PeebGG cok ds cccoxaeee 200 250 34 7.4 
Container Corporation ........ 220 220 49 749 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.50 200 33 6.1 
General Motors ......seeeeee. 400 400 70 5.7 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 33 6.1 
Kennecott Copper ........++.. 600 600 81 7.4 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 45 4.4 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 87 46 
Simmons Company ........... 250 2530 35 71 
| RT ree ee 260 2.60 42 62 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 3.00 58 52 
UG. SBE oe ET 3.00 3.00 48 63 





+ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Washington merchants may find themselves with a Franken- 
stein—Capehart bill would expand power of Export-Import 
Bank—Democrats pin election hopes on GOP's McCarthy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Wash- 
ington merchants continually bewail 
the absence in their city of any in- 
dustry other than Government, and 
from time to time hire publicity men 
who draft “programs for growth.” 
But Washington may become a mer- 
cantile center of a sort that the na- 
tive merchants want to avoid. The 
capital is free of “fair trade” laws; 
a retail inventory is worth what it 
will fetch. Absence of fair trade may 
radiate outward; the medium is mail 
order. 

There are scores of discount 
houses, most of them specializing in 
appliances, which they advertise pro- 
fusely in the Washington press. The 
papers enjoy circulations which 
spread far into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. On a small scale, this has de- 
veloped a mail order business. But 
i's an item-by-item matter. Prob- 
ably, there isn’t a concern in the 
whole city with a full catalog of dis- 
counts from “‘manufacturers’ recom- 
mended prices.” Discount house pro- 
prietors do dream about it. 

It’s generally supposed that this 
balance won’t last. A New York firm, 
Masters, Inc., recently came to 
Washington to develop mail order. 
The rest of the shop-keepers are 
watching. If Masters obviously makes 
money, everybody will go into the 
field. Very likely, advertising could 
be placed in national media, if not 
in out-of-town newspapers. In fear 
of just such a development, outside 
retailers are pressing for a District 
of Columbia fair trade act. 


At last, Senator Capehart has 
offered his bill to expand the lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank 
and to make it independent of the 
Administration. There’s no opposition 
to such expansion and much demand 
for it, so that, without counting noses, 
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a fair chance of enactment is indi- 
cated. Primary demand comes from 
companies with equipment they’d like 
to sell abroad. 

The World Bank makes foreign 
loans but obviously is not the appro- 
priate instrument. A credit supply is 
demanded that will help sell Ameri- 
can products; the World Bank 
doesn’t discriminate, and has no right 
to do so. First step in using the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will be to increase 
its lending power and to separate its 
management from the Government. 
That much is in the bill, but may not 
be sufficient. 

The Bank in one way or another 
is expected to earmark the use given 
to its funds in favor of American 
shippers. The simplest idea, proposed 
during the hearings, is for it to guar- 
antee credits extended to the over- 
seas customers. Since these are long 
term, they are not suitable for com- 
mercial banks. How would you 
handle a mortgage on property in an- 
other country? 


A Senate report is critical of the 
use made in France of American aid. 
In effect, it says such help finances 
the refusal of French millionaires to 
pay taxes. Despite a certain amount 
of book segregation, the American 
money becomes part of the operating 
budget, so that there’s less pressure 
to collect taxes from those who can 
but won’t pay up. 


Economic Advisor Arthur F. 
Burns was author of one of the more 
interesting of the Government reports. 
More recently, he was master-of- 
ceremonies at the dullest of Washing- 
ton press conferences—his first and, 
very likely, his last. The more schol- 
arly newspapermen praised his can- 
dor, which they claimed to find illu- 
minating ; most just sat by wearily. 


At the close, they didn’t eagerly 
press around him with questions. 

Burns dislikes conferences alto- 
gether. He held his first, apparently, 
because the President suggested it. It 
was the matter of whether the Gov- 
ernment was doing enough to fore- 
stall a depression. The Burns session 
consisted mostly of this sort of thing: 
at random, reporters would refer to 
various indicators, such as employ- 
ment, construction and retail trade. 
Burns would assure them, in each 
case; that the outlook was pretty 
good. At last, they ran out of indica- 
tors, 

More interestingly, in a way, 
Burns referred to last year’s easy- 
money actions by the Federal Re- 
serve as “Government” measures. 
The Board never referred to them 
just that way, perhaps because they 
had occurred so soon after the Re- 
serve had tried to suggest its indepen- 
dence. Burns evidently does not per- 
ceive the independence. 


Democratic leaders at Capitol 
Hill feel pretty confident that the is- 
sue, right through until the Election, 
will be McCarthy. Nor, they say, will 
it require any effort on their part to 
focus attention on the Senator. He'll 
do it himself. If they don’t bother 
fighting him, they feel pretty sure, 
he’ll pick fights of his own with the 
Administration. 

Except for an occasional neighbor- 
hood, they argue, the Democrats will 
win on that. The general idea of what 
goes on in Government, they believe, 
will be of McCarthy in the center of 
successive fracases. Republicans, they 
think, won because the broad design 
suggested a mess; they hope to win 
in the same way. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Automotive se have them ready for harvesting or will be able to have a first samplingyS - 
A highlight last week at the dedi- cutting at a certain time. ... Gone of the New Post’s Grape-Nuts Flake cellog 
cation of Chrysler Corporation’s are the good old days for the thief developed by General Foods Corpora i 










4,000-acre car and truck proving with sensitive fingers—Master Lock tion—the product is said to be cris oes 
ground near Chelsea, Mich., was the Company has put the jinx on this pier, doesn’t get “mushy” in cream 0 agers 
unveiling of a new De Soto Division form of lockpicking by the introduc- milk and comes in a newly designed _— 
“idea” car, the Adventurer II (see tion of a padlock with a confusing package. . . . Wilson & Company i factu 
photo)—larger than its namesake, built-in sound effect that does away trying out in several Southern locali — 
the experimental sports coupe has a_ with telltale clicks... . A miniature ties a new canned meat product called infor 
body hand-crafted by Ghia of Turin, bicycle engine manufactured in Scot- Baceroni—that’s a contraction baset of - 
Italy, that is mounted on a standard land by British Salmson Cyclaid on the item’s principal ingredients, een 
125¥2-inch De Soto chassis. ... Company and sold in this country is bacon and macaroni. . . . Anothe aaa 

grocery product as yet available only 
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Magazines... 
Sports Illustrated is the name that 
has been decided upon for the much- 
heralded new weekly sports magazine 
which Time, Inc. will publish for the 

The Adventurer II first time on Friday, August 13, jinx- 
Speaking of new models, though not reported to be unusually economical day or not—even prior to announce- 
of the experimental variety, there’s a in operation—to prove the point, a ment of the name last week, over 
new Mercedes-Benz being imported company salesman recently cycled 200,000 charter subscriptions had 
into this country—designated the with the one-half horsepower engine been received for the new venture and 
“220,” it’s a six-passenger sedan said from Glasgow to London, a distance advertising space for the first issue 






















, pic 
to give 28 miles to a gallon of gaso- of 410 miles for less than $1.50. ... had been completely sold out. . . By 
line; manufacture of the model is in Persons who may have good reason Technical aspects of the growing plas [ik 
Stuttgart, Germany. ... An abrasive to want to carry on a telephone con- tics industry will be featured by af of 


compound developed by Carborun- versation yet remain as many as 15 monthly magazine to be introduced in 
dum Company for application to feet from the instrument can now do September by Bill Bros. Publications 
highway surfaces gives promise of so, thanks to Almy-Hayden-Maxwell —the magazine will be called Plastics 
making those ‘“‘slippery-when-wet” Company—this company has a gim- Technology... . The Journal of Tas- 
roads safer for motorists by providing mick which amplifies the incoming ation, a monthly magazine of news 
better tire traction—while the prod- voice when the telephone receiver is and comment for. professional tax 























uct, known as Highway Safety rested upon it. men, made its debut last week, thell ¢j 
Grain, is still in process of field test- product of lawyers and accountants 1], 
ing, scientific observations made to Grocery Products... each of whom specializes in the field] wy 
date indicate “that stopping distance It’s now seven, not six “delicious he covers—each month, news aboutll ir 
































of cars traveling 30 miles per hour flavors” for Jell-O, a popular General taxation is to be separated into 208 7 
on wet asphalt highways can be re- Foods Corporation product—the departments in a variation of typicalll p 
duced one-third” by application of newest flavor is apple, currently sold news-magazine style... . As might 4 
this coating. only to the institutional trade but ex- have been anticipated with the dis g 
pected soon to be available to house- covery of uranium, there is to be aM y 

Gadgets... Wives. ... J An ice substitute called monthly magazine devoted to this im- ] 
Latest slide rule on the market is Can’d Ice can be kept in the cupboard portant metal—the first issue of the , 
designed for the amateur gardener, until needed and be frozen again and magazine, titled Uranium, of course, , 


indicates when he can expect to har- again for use like a piece of ice three comes off the press this week. 
vest crops planted on a specific day times its size—in its frozen state, the 

in any of ten climate areas—simple product stays cold up to 72 hours, Packaging... 

to use, it can also determine when to reports Can’d Ice Corporation of To an advertising idea-man, toma- 
plant a crop or flowers in order to America. ... This month consumers toes and lipstick have more in com- 
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mon than the fact that they may meet 
at the mouth, especially while North- 
an Warren Corporation is carrying 
on a Cute Tomata promotion for its 
(utex nail polish and lipstick—the 
result, Cello-Masters, Inc., is imprint- 
ing American Viscose Corporation 
cellophane with a colorful Cute 
Tomata design for overwrapping to- 
mato baskets so that tomato pack- 
agers May tie-in with the Cuter ad- 
vertising effort. ... The Can Manu- 
facturers Institute has started publi- 
cation of a bi-monthly newspaper to 
inform members and their customers 
of activities and developments in the 
industry—first issue, recently off the 
press, was four pages, tabloid size. 
... A new pressure-spray container 
developed by Wolco Products, Inc., 
offers a cost advantage to manufac- 
turers of pressurized products be- 
cause it makes use of carbon dioxide 
gas rather than some of the more 
expensive propellants generally used 
today—furthermore, special machin- 
ery is not necessary; most manufac- 
turers will be able to use their present 
containers and equipment in convert- 
ing to the Wolco-styled can. 


Random Notes .. . 

An electronic gimmick that is ca- 
pable of transforming a fuzzy photo- 
graphic negative into a clear, sharp 
picture has been built by the National 
Bureau of Standards—this Merlin- 
like trick won’t be within the means 
of the average camera fan for a long 
time, however, because the present 
cost of producing it is high, but com- 
mercial models are entirely feasible. 

A jam-proof, snag-proof and 
snare-proof zipper has been lifted 
from the research laboratory to prac- 
tical reality by Serval Slide Fasteners, 
Inc.—introduced last week, the zipper 
will be available in both consumer and 
industrial models. . . . United States 
Time Corporation believes there is a 
market for a shock-resistant watch 
that can be clipped to a belt, slacks or 
skirt, so it is making such a model 
under the trade name Timex Beit 
W atch—like the time-honored pocket 
watch, this one features a closed face 
which opens at the touch of a finger. 

—Howard L. Sherman 

When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 


stamped. envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 1953 


6 Months to May 1 
A eee $0.65 $1.09 
12 Months to April 30 


1.14 0.98 
1.57 2.20 
2.95 2.70 
3.01 2.56 
0.92 0.94 
3.16 2.50 
1.26 1.45 
2.50 2.77 





Consol. Gas Utilities 
ee eee 
El Paso Natural Gas 
Haverhill Gas 

Laclede Gas 

Penna. Power & Light... 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 
Sierra Pacific Power 
Southern Utah Power.... 1.01 1.56 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.67 1.50 


9 Months to April 30 
2.61 3.42 
6 Months to April 30 
eo eee 1.01 
Comm’! Shear. & Stamping 0.35 
Dayton Rubber 0.33 
Dresser Industries 2.60 
i ee 1.71 
Harnischfeger Corp. ..... 2.04 
Minute Maid 0.10 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 1.95 
National Tank 1.86 


Northrop Aircraft 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Honolulu Rapid Transit... 
Int'l Railways of C.A..... 
Missouri Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
Texas & Pacific 


1.62 
0.31 
0.61 
0.14 
0.41 
4.32 
3 Months to April 30 
Burgess Vibrocrafters .... 0.04 D0.17 
Lane Bryant 0.66 0.70 
12 Months to March 31 
California Elec. Pwr 0.86 
Dayton Power & Light... 2.64 
po eee 0.25 
First National Stores 4.12 
Lemke (B. L.) D0.28 
Montana Power 2.77 
1.05 
0.37 
3 Months to March 31 
Compo Shoe Machinery... 0.23 0.24 
Edison (Thomas A.).... 0.59 0.55 
Equitable Credit 0.09 0.13 
EE Me Mahe aekcsnuske 0.56 0.86 
Int’l Tel. & Tel . 0.67 
Intex Oil 0.21 
eS ee 0.15 
Middlesex Water 0.92 
Seatrain Lines 0.35 
Velen GCoemk .........08 0.14 
Williams & Co 0.63 
12 ‘Months to January 31 
0.62 1.15 
2.82 2.60 
1.79 1.52 
0.45 0.42 


Dejay Stores 

ps eee 
ae 
Paniey Corns <5 552.20. 


1953 1952 

12 Months to December 31 

Crosse & Blackwell “B”.. 0.23 0.49 
|). r 0.03 0.12 
Kinsel Drug 0.13 0.11 
a e a0).36 al.07 
Lithium Corp. of Amer.... 0.29 0.02 
Mersey Paper *11.94 *11.28 
Mexican Light & Pwr.... *1.65 *0.90 
CG oe eer, 4.23 10.76 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common 


stocks. D-—Deficit. 





Simple in design, compact, with a fine 
record for quiet efficiency and depend- 
ability, the Clark Transmission is “good 
news” for any vehicle—and for that 
vehicle’s operator. It's a main reason 
why many manufacturers rank 


EQUIPMENT 


as the foremost name in 
Power Transmission Engineering 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .c- 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS @ ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 


-ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
UNLISTED STOCKS? 


If you’re afraid to buy unlisted securities BE- 
CAUSE you don’t have the vital investment 
information you need on them then OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK is the 
book YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR. 
Here, in one compact volume are COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DESCRIPTIONS on the basic un- 
listed industrial and _ utility companies — 475 
WRITEUPS in all! The cost of this HAND- 
BOOK is only $4.75. That works out to a 
penny a writeup—a fraction of what you pay 
for advisory services offering far less information. 
Writeups averaging 200 words and 20 fiscal facts, 
describe products, facilities, industrial position, 
give key financial figures and capitalization. 
TODAY send your $4.75 to: Over-the-Counter 
Securities Handbook, Section 6A, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.1214 per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable July 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 18, 1954. A quarterly dividend of 
1214¢ per share has also been declared upon 
the shares of common stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company, payable June 30, 1954, 
to shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 18, 1954. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, JR., Secretary 
June 10, 1954. 








Business Background 


New products expected to push Norwich Pharmacal sales 
1954—Research is key factor 


and profits to new high in 





HE START—In 1938, MeEtvin 

C. Eaton, now president, gained 
a hard-won consent from his older 
brother, Rospert S. Eaton, then 
president and now chairman, to hire 
a chemist for the Norwich Pharmacal 
Company in which the Eaton family 
owns an interest of about 25 per cent. 
By the end of the year the new sec- 
tion had become a research depart- 
ment with 20 men on its staff. Today 
it is recognized as the heart of the 
business and, in addition to present 
laboratory facilities, the company ex- 
pects to complete construction this 
year of a new $1 million model labo- 
ratory devoted solely to the pursuit 
of “pure” scientific research rather 
than applied research. Pepto-Bismol 
and Unguentine are two consumer or 


By Frank H. McConnell 








“proprietary” products that grew out 
of applied research, and Furadantin 
is one of a number of professional or 
“ethical” drug products. 


Semantics—A good name in the 
field for many years, though consider- 
ably smaller than some of its competi- 
tors, the Norwich (N. Y.) company 
makes both consumer and profession- 
al products. “I don’t like the descrip- 
tions ethical drugs and proprietary 
drugs,’ said Metvin Eaton. “They 
don’t mean anything today; it is not 
a question of distinguishing between 
ethical and unethical drugs as it was 
in the patent medicine era when the 
distinctions originally were drawn.” 
Another question involving semantics 
may arise with respect to the corpo- 





Good News for Subscribers! 


Do you want maximum use of Financial World's coming 40th-Revised 


"STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 


Manual 


as soon as ready, July 31, 


instead of waiting for your subscription to expire? Here's How: 





J IWANCIAL WORLD 





OFFER #1 

*If your present FINANCIAL WORLD 
subscription expires within the next 2 
months, all you need do is renew it 
before July 31, for either one year at 
$20, or for six months at $Il1. See 
Offer No. | on Coupon below. 
*Offer No. | is also extended to new 
subscribers. 

OFFER #2 and OFFER #3 
If your subscription is paid up to next 
fall or winter, just mark one of the two 
‘Advance Renewal" Offers (see No. 2 
and No. 3 on Coupon below) and re- 
turn the coupon with $2 part-payment 
(Check or M.O.) before July 31. 


Over 12,750 Advance Renewals and New Orders waiting for new SF Manual 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please enter new order or renew my subscription as checked below and send me your 
1954-Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, 40th Edition, soon as published, July 31: 
Check Enclosed for one year at $20.00 or six months at $11.00; [] New 
$2.00 First Payment Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly renewal to be 
made when you notify me my present subscription is expiring; 


$2.00 First Payment Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ renewal to be 
made when you notify me my present subscription is expiring. 
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rate name. The Aladdin’s Lamp of 
research has developed the chemical 
activities of the company to a point 
where this department approaches the 
pharmaceutical division in importance 
and may surpass it. A change in name 
later may be in order; the chemical 
division is growing rapidly. In the 
ten years 1944-53 the company sales 
of all products have gained from $1] 
million to last year’s record of $188 
million; currently, they are running 
(four months’ figures) more than five 
per cent over last year, and probably 
will surpass the management’s 1954 
target of $20 million. Earnings are up 
slightly more on a percentage basis, 
and Mervin Eaton is hopeful the 
$2-a-share mark may be passed this 
year against $1.61 last year. If so, the 
Board may consider a higher divi- 
dend rate, currently on a $1 annual 
basis. 


Coming Along—The outgrowth 
of a drug business founded 65 years 
ago by Rosert 
D. EatToy, 
Norwich Phar- 
macal retains a 
continuing 
family interest 
in its divi- 
dends, the re- 
cord of contin- 
uous annual 
payments  dat- 
ing back to 
1925. Its top 
officers are sons 
of the founder. The third generation 
is represented by THomas J. Eaton, 
son of the president. A member of 
the last United States Olympic team 
(gliding), Thomas J., now 27, started 
spending his vacations working in 
various company departments in 
1944, and early this year was elected 
assistant vice president. True to fam- 
ily tradition, he is a drug man—con- 
sumer and professional, ethical and 
proprietary—although his work to 
date includes chemical as well as drug 
production. 





Thomas J. Eaton 





Investment Policy—The $404.9 
million Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, 100 per cent 
owned by the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, recently published its Schedule 
of Securities as of the last year-end. 
In so doing, it set forth some invest- 
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ment policy objectives of interest. 
Here is one: “Industrial issues held 
are mainly those of companies having 
research departments active in the 
quest for new products and processes 
serving the mass consumer.” Included 
in the research-conscious group are: 
Dow Chemical, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours, General American Transpor- 
tation, International Business Ma- 
chines, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing, Monsanto Chemical, Scott 
Paper, Union Carbide & Carbon and 
Westinghouse Electric — these, it 
should be noted, represent only a 
portion of Occidental’s large hold- 
ings. President of the company is H. 
W. Brower, and the vice president 
whose specialty is investment is 
GrorcE D. ByuRMAN, both with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. “No 
investment is ever made,” said the re- 
port, “for speculation or trading pur- 
poses.” 


Crosley’s Super V—Working on 
a basic theatre claim that there never 
is a recession for a good show or for 
something it wants that the public 
thinks is priced right, the Crosley 
division of the Avco Manufacturing 
Corporation four months ago defied 
the color-TV storm signals and in- 
troduced a new, compact, lightweight 
black-and-white receiver—its 17-inch 
table model Super V. Leonarp F. 
CRAMER, vice president of the parent 
company and general manager of 
Crosley, recently told of a spectacular 
rise in set sales while industry sales 
were declining. Taking December 
1953 as a base index of 100, he re- 
ported: Industry sales of 119 in 
March dipped to 91 in April. In con- 
trast, Crosley TV sales hit 691 in 
March and moved up to 764 in April. 
“Even more significant,” he added, 
“Crosley’s share of retail business 
was 25 per cent greater than its share 
of factory shipments. The 17-inch 
Super V was moving through dis- 
tributor and dealer channels to con- 
sumers.”” The 17-inch model’s list 
started at $139.95. It is now bringing 
out a new 21-inch model, with sug- 
gested list retail prices starting at 


$169.95. 


B. & O’s Byrd—Here is a sample 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company’s employe relations policy 
in action that has won that system 
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The VALUE LINE 


Ti) Investment Survey 


Low Risk Opportunities 
in FOOD STOCKS 


hap ernie can still find some excellent values in food processing stocks—soft 
drink, meat packing, flour milling, baking. They are especially interesting at this 
stage of the market when many of the more dynamic growth stocks are shown by 
their objective Value Line Ratings to be too high in terms of the earnings and 
dividends in sight this year and next. 








These companies make the fast-selling products your wife buys every day— 
brands like Chase & Sanborn, Birds Eye, Wheaties, Kraft, Spearmint, Del Monte. 
The stocks have the benefit of depression resistance, sound dividends and, in some 
cases, promising appreciation prospects. In fact, a number of dividend increases 
are — this year and next by the Value Line analysts who specialize in these 
stocks. 


Seven high quality stocks from this group are selected by the Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey for appreciation and safe yield. Two are “Especially Recommended.” 
But the prospects for individual stocks differ widely in today’s market. Hence, it is 
no contradiction that several food processing stocks are revealed by the Value Line 
Ratings to be too high and carry “Switch” recommendations. 

The new edition of Value Line Ratings and Reports will be of special interest to 
investors seeking secure income and long-term growth at this advanced state of the 
market. It analyzes the food processing industries, gives a full-page analysis of 
each of 54 companies, including specific earnings and dividend estimates for 1954 
and for the long-term, makes specific recommendations on each stock. 


SPECIAL: Under this special introductory offer you will receive in the next four 
weeks new reports on over 200 stocks in 14 industries, including Oils, Railroads, 
Office Equipment, Metals, Tobacco, Paper and Insurance. As a bonus, at no extra 
charge, the 64-page Food issue will be sent to you at once. It brings you full-page 
analyses of 54 leading food industry stocks including: 
Armour Coca-Cola Hershey Chocolate 
Best Foods Continental Baking National Biscuit 
Borden Corn Products Refining National Dairy 
California Packing General Foods Pepsi-Cola 
Canada Dry General Mills Pillsbury Mills 
Clinton Foods Great Western Sugar Quaker Oats 


Standard Brands 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Swift & Co. 
United Fruit 
Wrigley 

and 31 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


Plus the 64-page Food Stock issue at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-6 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








much loyalty. 
nounced R. M. Van Sant, director 


“SMITH Byrp,” an- 
offices. 


employe dining room for the main 
Five years later “he was 


of public relations, in a statement that 
was widely distributed under date of 
June 10, “died today after a lingering 
illness.” Who was the late Mr. 
Byrd? He entered the employ of B. 
& O. in 1911 as a porter in the gen- 
eral office building of the company. 
In 1915 he became a waiter in the 


promoted to the position of porter in 
the office of the senior vice president 
in charge of finance and accounting.” 
The obituary that Van Sant sent out 
was more detailed than those some- 
times distributed after the deaths of 
officers. To B. & O., the late porter 
was a person “held in high esteem.” 
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UNLISTED STOCKS RISE 
OVER 100% IN MONTH 


THREE unlisted stocks—a uranium company dis- 
cussed by Winchell, a steel building firm, and an 
air cargo carrier—each rising over 100% in price 
in ONE month—are highlighted in current issue 
of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW. Also closeups of a pioneer in atomic and 
X-ray instrumentation, a revitalized dividend- 
paying electronics company and a building ma- 
terials producer with phenomenal growth record. 
Special feature on over 100 Pennsylvania unlisted 
securities. Also covers earnings, dividends and 
Prices of hundreds of companies as well as new 
products and facilities, mergers, financing, opinion 
and forecast, and many other items. Details of 
initial public offerings and service for FREE 
dealer’s reports on “special situations.” For one 
year’s subscription to this pocket-sized monthly 
send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 28, Jenkintown, Pa. 


—( Abitibi )- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 12'c per share has 
been declared payable on the 
outstanding PREFERRED 
SHARES OF ABITIBI POW- 
ER & PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, payable on July 30, 
1954 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 25, 


1954. 

















By Order of the Board 


L. B. Popham, Secretary 
Toronto, Friday, June 11, 1954 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 29 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES Of the 
Association, payable July 15, 
1954 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 
22, 1954. 

H. C. Moorg, JR., Treasurer 
= June 10, 1954 
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United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


For the quarter ended April 30, 1954, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstand- 
ing common stock of this corporation has 
been declared payable August 2, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 1, 1954. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., June 9, 1954 
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Street News 





Newsmen covering N. Y. Central "catch wrong train" twice in |7 


weeks—Aluminum Company financing helps revive new issues market 


he beginning and the end of the 

battle which resulted in the over- 
throw of the New York Central Rail- 
road board of directors were days 
which had a lot in common for news- 
men covering the railroad “beat.’’ On 
each end of that 17-weeks span there 
was a serious meeting of the board, 
with the newsmen and photographers 
waiting hour after hour for things to 
come to a conclusion. 

The conclusion of the February 10 
meeting was a statement by William 
White, then Central’s president, that 
the board had voted unanimously to 
reject the demand of Robert R. 
Young that he be made chairman and 
chief executive officer. The reporters 
had been waiting for seven hours on 
the fifteenth floor of one of the New 
York Central office buildings, believ- 
ing all the while that the meeting was 
going on in the board room of the 
230 Park Avenue address. Actually, 
as the reporters learned later, the 
meeting was held at the University 
Club several blocks away. 


Similarly, the newsmen waited 
for hours on June 14 in a room ad- 
joining the board room where Mr. 
Young’s board of directors was or- 
ganizing, hiring a new president and 
resolving not to accept any fees until 
Central’s stock should be established 
as a $2 dividend payer. It was 
learned late in the day that a long 
part of the elapsed time: was spent, 
not in the board room but in the 
Cloud Club at the top of the Chrysler 
Building. Among other things, they 
had lunch there. The “woman’s 
touch,” which prompted Mr. Young 
to put Mrs. Lila Acheson Wallace on 
the new board called for an exception 
to the Cloud Club’s rule against 
female diners and visitors. 


Not all the key men in the New 
York Central management are on the 
anxious seat as a result of the White 


regime’s overthrow. Mr. White had 
been at the throttle for less than two 
years, during which time many men 
of long experience in the system had 
been passed over. For these the com- 
ing of a new president in the person 
of Alfred E. Perlman brings hope. 


There is nothing like a big un- 
derwriting management fee for put- 
ting an investment banking firm in 
clover. The First Boston Corpora- 
tion earned a nice one in the $100 
million Aluminum Company of 
America financing in the first week 
of June. This negotiated underwriting 
was so skilfully arranged and carried 
out that it was credited with having 
changed the whole investment atmos- 
phere. First Boston collected a man- 
agement fee of $150,000, in addition 
to the regular underwriter’s net profit 
on an 11 per cent participation in 
the issue. A firm would have to han- 
dle more than $50 million of partici- 
pations in competitive underwritings 
to equal that much profit. 

No small part of the credit for 
curing the acute spell of indigestion 
from which the new issues market 
suffered throughout May was given 
freely to Lawrence Gerosa, the New 
York City Comptroller. Only a month 
earlier the Board of Estimate had 
voted the Comptroller authority to 
invest city pension funds in the two 
highest grades of corporate bonds. 
Mr. Gerosa stepped into the market 
and bought large blocks of two public 
utility bond issues that had been lying 
frozen in the hands of two strong 
syndicates. As frequently happens in 
that game of follow the leader, the 
city’s investments touched off a long 
series of purchases by more timid in- 
vestors. The two issues were cleared 
out in short order. With its $1.4 
billion of pension funds, the city had 
loomed up overnight as an important 
new factor in the corporate issues 
market. 
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Federated Stores 





—_, 


Concluded from page 11 


and the eighth such outlet, in Bakers- 
field (Cal.), commenced operations 
lat February. The Federated man- 
agement readily admits that there 
have been numerous problems in- 
yolved in the establishment of the 
Fedway units, which are operated 
more on the chain principle than on - 
the autonomous set-up of its major 
department stores. But while profits 
to date have not been satisfactory, the 
Fedway units could eventually con- 
tribute appreciably to the company’s 
earniags. 

In addition to the possibility of 
smaller expenses in connection with 
the Fedway units, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores should benefit in the 
current fiscal year from elimination 
of the Excess Profits Tax which cost 
the company 32 cents a share in the 
fiscal year ended last January 31. 
Meanwhile, the management may 
take further steps toward acquisition 
of additional stores whenever desir- 
able opportunities arise. 

Federated Department Stores’ earn- 
ings reached $5.34 a share in the 
1950-51 fiscal year, a period which re- 
flected public reaction to Korean War 
developments. Thereafter, reported 
profits have held within a narrow 
range, at lower levels. In the year 
ended last January 31, however, Fed- 
erated’s showing was better than that 
of other members of its group and 
in the 13 weeks ended May 31, earn- 
ings of 87 cents a share were two 
cents higher than the figure for the 
comparable 1953 period. 

Currently selling around 42, Fed- 
erated Department Stores affords a 
six per cent return from the $2.50 
annual dividend rate. The yield is 
attractive for income-seekers as well 
as those desiring participation in the 
longer-term growth potential of the 
retailing field. 


Dental Equipments 





Concluded from page 6 


tooth aches, although extensive den- 

tal work is usually postponed. 
White reported record sales last 

year and Ritter’s volume was just 
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under the peak of 1943 when 75 per 
cent of sales were from aviation con- 
tracts. The companies shipped a sub- 
stantial volume of goods to the 
Armed Forces last year (Ritter, 30 
per cent of sales), but the recent cur- 
tailment in Government buying has 
already substantially affected the first 
quarter’s result of both firms. 


Investment Status 


White has a very conservative cap- 
italization, with no prior obligations 
preceeding its 368,606 shares of com- 
mon. Ritter, however, has a $2 mil- 
lion convertible preferred issue ahead 
of 160,000 shares of common. White 
is a steady income producer, paying 
dividends continuously since 1881. Its 
stock, now at 26 and yielding about 
5.7 per cent from its $1.50 dividend 
rate, is of semi-investment caliber. 
Ritter, however, has had a much 
more erratic earnings and dividend 
record. Although some improvements 
have been made in recent years, the 
company’s shares, now at 23, must be 
regarded as semi-speculative. 


Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current low 
prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better futures. 
The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks 
for income, capital gain, growth 
and speculation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 
The advice contained in this 


listing 70 Stocks. 








LOSSES LOOM 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 
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BABSON’S REPORTS INC., Dept. FW-3, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin 
$1 is enclosed. 


ON STOCKS 


bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 Administra- 
tions and 2 world wars .. . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This 
bulletin will be particularly valu- 
able to investors whose experi- 
ence has been confined to the 
present ll-year bull market. 


Yours for only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get 
this chance to check your judg- 
ment against the advice of Bab- 
son’s over 100 trained investment 
personnel. Mail coupon below To- 
day for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 
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New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Columbia Gas System, Inc.: $40,- 
000,000 sinking fund debentures, series 
D, due 1979. Proceeds to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
June 7.) 


Florida Power & Light: 50,000 shares 
cumulative preferred stock, series D 
(par $100) and 245,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Proceeds to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
June 8.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric: 
shares of redeemable first 
stock (par $25). 
struction program. 


1,000,000 
preferred 
Proceeds for con- 
(Filed June 2.) 


Public Service of Indiana: 600,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Proceeds to redeem presently outstand- 
ing 600,000 shares of 4.90% cumulative 
preferred stock. (Filed June 9.) 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.: 
577,551 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record about June 29 on 
the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Rights expire about 
July 14. Proceeds for additional facili- 
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Order While the 
Supply Lasts 


National 
Directory 
of 
Financial 
Public 
Relations 
Counsel 


oF 
FINAMTAL PLBUC 
RELATIONS COUNSEL 





The 1954-55 edition of the National Direc- 
tory of Financial Public Relations Counsel, 
published by Financtat Wor p, provides 
for the first time both geographical and 
alphabetical listings of more than 400 
counsellors and personnel of 163 firms. 

This compact. 36-page reference is divided 
into three sections: (1) Firms specializing 
exclusively in financial public relations; 
(2) General public relations counsel or- 
ganizations providing guidance and serv- 
ices in shareholder and investor relations; 
and (3) Advertising agencies with depart- 
ments handling techniques, such as finan- 
cial advertising, financial publicity and the 
preparation of annual reports and other 
shareholder literature. 


PRICE: $2 a Copy, Postpaid 
GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ties, machinery and equipment and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. (liled June 8.) 


Maine Public Service Co.: 40,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Proceeds to redeem $1,175,140 of 54% 
preferred stock and to reduce bank 
loans. (Filed June 1.) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott: 286,027 
shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common stockhold- 
ers of record June 25 on the basis of 
one new share for each five shares held. 
Proceeds to retire $4,050,000 of 44% 
notes and for expansion. (Filed June 4.) 


Dividend Changes 


National Theatres, Inc.: Declared a 
dividend of 20 cents payable July 8 to 
stock of record June 24. Previous pay- 
ment was 15 cents in January. 


Harbor Plywood Corp.: Paying 25 
cents July 12 to stock of record June 
22. This is the first payment since last 
October when 20 cents was paid. 


United Specialties Co.: Paying 10 
cents July 14 to stock of record June 22. 
Paid 30 cents in previous quarters. 


Carolina Power & Light: Declared a 
dividend of 25 cents payable August 2 
to stock of record July 9. Prior to the 
recent 2-for-1 stock split, 50 cents quar- 
terly was paid. 


Corroon & Reynolds: Paying 25 cents 
August 2 to stock of record June 25. 
Paid in January 22% cents. 


Reda Pump Co.: Declared a dividend 
of 20 cents payable July 10 to stock of 
record June 29. Paid 15 cents in April. 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc.: Paving 50 
cents on class A stock July 1 to stock of 
record June 21. Paid 75 cents in previous 
quarters. 


Rice-Stix, In>.: Declared a 3714-cent 
dividend payable August 1 to stock of 
record July 15. Paid 50 cents in preced- 
ing quarters. 


West Kentucky Coal: Paying 25 cents 
August 2 to stock of record July 9. 
Paid 37% cents a share in two previous 
quarters. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


June 25: American Iron & Machine 
Works; Avco Manufacturing; Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway; 
Delaware Power & Light; Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx; International Business Ma- 
chines; Kennedy’s, Inc.; Kroger Co.; 
Midland Bakeries; Seton Leather; South- 
ern Canada Power; Westmoreland, Inc. 


June 28: Benrus Watch; Byers (A. 


M.) Co.; Caldwell Linen Mills; Chicago 
Corporation; Collins Co.; De Vilbiss; 
Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing; Gen- 
eral Mills; Goodman Manufacturing; 
Mallory (P. R.) & Co.; Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line; National Biscuit; 
Northern Ohio Telephone; Perkins 
Machine & Gear; Pheoll Manufacturing; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Shawinigan Wat- 
er & Power; Smith-Douglas; Southern 
Colorado Power; Superior Steel; Union 
Oil (California); United Aircraft; Wal- 
ker Laboratories; Warner Co. 

June 29: American Can; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Clinchfield 
Coal; Horn & Hardart Co.; Hunt Foods; 
Lane Bryant; Link-Belt; Lukens Steel; 
Mathieson Chemical; Narragansett Elec- 
tric; Pittston Co.; Smith (S.) Morgan; 
Southwestern Drug. 

June 30: Hercules Powder; Jack & 
Heintz; Lee Rubber & Tire; Long 
Island Lighting; Marshall Field & Co. 
Parke, Davis & Company. 

July 1: Exeter & Hampton Electric; 
Grand Union; New York Merchandise; 
Northwestern Utilities; Oklahoma Gas 
& Utilities; Pennsylvania Gas; Royal 
Typewriter. 

July 2: Booth Fisheries; Freiman (A. 
J.) Limited; Gamble-Skogmo; Kobacker 
Stores; National Automotive Fibres; 
New York State Electric & Gas; Weed- 
en & Co. 


Another ‘*Korea’’ 





Continued from page 3 


level, even air and naval action would 
probably bring some Government 
controls. In 1950-51, these came 
piecemeal ; by the time price and wage 
controls were instituted, the damage 
they were supposed to avert had 
largely been done. The present Ad- 
ministration is reported to favor im- 
posing controls fast in the hope that 
if this is done, stability can be 
achieved without making the controls 
so harsh and so inflexible as to place 
the economy in a straitjacket. 
Assuming Congressional approval 
of this approach, it should meet with 
considerable success. Not only is it 
a great improvement over the 1950- 
51 situation in the abstract, but the 
situation it would have to meet would 
be much less formidable. In 1950, 
there was still a backlog of unfilled 
demand for consumer durable goods 
stemming from the restrictions im- 
posed during World War II; this has 
now been worked off. Productive ca- 
pacity has been greatly increased ; in 
steel, for instance, it now amounts to 
124.3 million tons annually against 
100.6 million tons in mid-1950 while 
aluminum capacity is scheduled to rise 
to over 1.5 million tons by the end of 
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this year compared with 727,500 tons 
at the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Canada has also raised its aluminum 
capacity very sharply. Finally, the 
fact that there has been substantial 
recent expansion in these and many 
other fields will lessen the demand for 
materials to create additional capac- 
ity; such demand was a severe drain 
in 1950-52. 

There should be no need for any 
material curtailment of civilian out- 
put, and the possibility of rationing 
of consumer products need not even 
be considered—barring, of course, all- 
out war. Thus, scare buying waves 
such as those of July-August 1950 
and January-February 1951 would be 
pointless, though they might occur 
and would unnecessarily create pres- 
sure for higher prices and therefore 
for stricter controls. If inflation can 
actually be prevented, inventory 
profits of corporations would be mini- 
mized and the demand for common 
stocks as inflation hedges would not 
be so insistent; on the other hand, 
wage controls would probably be 
more effective next time than last and 
thus the combined effect of price and 
wage trends on corporate earnings 
would probably resemble that of 
1950-52. 

This would permit higher volume 
to find reflection in pre-tax profits, 
and it seems doubtful that another 
limited war would bring a successful 
demand for re-imposition oi excess 
profits taxes on top of the 52 per cent 
normal and surtax rate which seems 
likely to be in effect over the inter- 
mediate future. A large-scale mili- 
tary effort, however, would probably 
bring a renewal of EPT in its wake. 
In this and many other respects, the 
effect of military involvement on the 
economy, not only in degree but in 
nature, would depend on the scope 
of the conflict. 


Anthracite Carriers 





Concluded from page 13 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western had such a poor anthracite 
year in 1953 that for the first time 
on record bituminous movements over 
the road took first place. Coal re- 
mains the leading revenue commodity 
in general, providing over nine per 
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cent of total freight receipts. On the 
other hand, long-term efforts to di- 
versify the freight load have met with 
some 
miscellaneous goods have grown pro- 
gressively more important, presently 
accounting for well over 60 per cent 
of gross freight revenues, with iron 
and steel, cement and automobiles 
among the leading items. 


success. Manufactured and 


After the big three, the Erie, the 


Delaware & Hudson, the New York, 
Ontario & Western and the Pennsyl- 
vania all carry anthracite, but to a 
substantially lesser degree. In effect, 
the three roads most seriously tied to 
the industry appear to have taken 
warning in ample time, and the in- 


dustry’s troubles are no longer a 
serious threat to their long-range out- 
look. 

Long years of profitable operations 
and a good dividend record (pay- 
ments since 1905) provide a solid 
background for the common shares 
of the Reading. The $2 annual divi- 


dend is widely covered and provides 
a yield of over 7 per cent. The com- 
mon shares of the remaining mem- 
bers of the group, however, carry 
definite speculative risks of varying 
degree, and lack any particular attrac- 
tion under present market conditions. 











WANTED—$4.50 


Send $4.50 for 12 monthly issues of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW to keep “in 
the know” on the great unlisted market. News 
of hundreds of companies—earnings, dividends, 
new products, mergers, financing, etc. Also cor- 
porate closeups, new offerings, state and industry 
features, service for free reports on “special 
Send your $4.50 to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 24, Jenkintown, Pa. 


situations.” 











For practical aid in plan- 
ning your securities pert- 
folio, send for 
“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


923 S. Le Saite St., Chicago 80 35 Walt Serest, Mew Verk 6 














Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS 


Fes 


UNITED HOSPITAL FUND of 

8 East 41st Street, seeks to help its 86 
member hospitals on every possible front. 
Whether you give of your time as a vol- 
unteer in a hospital or of your money to 
provide free care for the less fortunate, 
your donation will. contribute to healthier 
and better living. 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 








CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable Aug. 1, 1954 to 
holders of record at the close 
of business on July 15, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable Aug. 2, 1954 
to holders of record at the 


close of business on July 6, 
1954, 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


June 16, 1954 
New York, N. Y. 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Borg-Warner Corporation 





Incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor to business founded in 1 3 
Offices : Canajoharie, N. Y., and 10 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y 
— meeting: First Tuesday after March 20. Number of stockholders : 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable).................eceeeees 


$6,000,000 
Capital stock ($10 par) 


Sub pESaban he eab Reb eeeee et eee kas 1,531,334 shares 


Business: A leading processor of selected food products, in- 
cluding coffee, peanut butter, strained and baby foods un- 
der the trade name Beech-Nut. One of the country’s three 
largest makers of chewing gum. Food products account for 
the greater part of sales, chewing gum the greater part of 
profits. In 1954, introduced an instant coffee and entered the 
chemical field with polyvinyl acetate resins (plastics). 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $28.2 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; inven- 
tories, $25.1 million. Book value of stock, $22.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1902 to date. 


Outlook: With industry position well assured and brand 
names highly regarded, earning power has been relatively 
consistent; variations in consumer purchasing power are an 
important sales influence, with success of advertising poli- 
cies a factor in longer term trends. 


Comment: Stock is relatively inactive marketwise; chief 
appeal is as an income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND- PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. $3.61 $3.63 $2.84 $3.71 %$2.56 $1.90 
Dividends paid 2.07 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 


600550006 S000 39% 387% 37 84 33 31 
30% 32% 80% 38” 30% oe 


*Adjusted for 3%-for-1 stock split in 1947. ftIncludes $0.51 profit on sales of 
securities. {Includes $0.78 profit on sales of securities and $0.33 credit from prior 
years tax adjustment. 


1958 
$2.42 

1.60 
30% 





The Cuneo Press, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1900, Illinois. Office: 2242 Grove Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 3; common, 1,882. 


Capitalization: 


RN RE ie conan nies ena baci SaeSoec Ck EAUOR as 
*Preferred stock 3%% cum. 
Common stock ($5 par) 


$5,035,844 
14,800 shares 
Pe ee 71,059,748 shares 


*Privately held; callable for sinking fund at $106.25 through 1954, less 
$0.25 each three years to $105 after 1966; callable otherwise at $107. 50 
less $0.50 each three years to $105 after 1966. tBook Production Indus- 
tries, Inc., controlled by President Cuneo, holds 57.3%. 


Business: One of the world’s largest printers, not only does 
a general commercial printing business but prints and binds 
large-issue magazines, catalogs, directories, newspaper roto- 
gravure and colored supplements. Customers include 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Life and Time (Eastern 
editions), American Weekly, American Home, Alden’s, Inc., 
Montgomery Ward, Western Electric and Woolworth. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1953; 
$3.3 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.0 million. 
Book value of common stock, $16.90 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1930-50. 


Outlook: Volume is primarily dependent on general eco- 
nomic trends, although the fact that considerable business 
is handled on a long term contract basis imparts better- 
than-average stability to operations. 


Comment: Preferred is privately held; common is a busi- 
nessman’s venture. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.00 $2.82 $1.80 $1.01 $D$0.32 $90. 70 tD$0.21 $0.91 
Dividends paid 71.17% 1.25 1.00 0.75 T None None None 

Pee eee ey 19% 17% 13% 13% 145 12% 12% 
MT. ssctcencaoesices 16 115% 10% 9% 9% 9% ™ 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1946. +Paid stock dividends, 100% in 1946, 
*, in 1949 and 2% twice in 1950. tAs revised in amended report to SEC. D— 
eficit. 
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Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Incorporated: 1928, Illinois. \eeaar ef Gaul 


4, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in April. 
holders: Preferred, 573; common, 21,941. 


Capitalization: 


TOG Cet COOE oon n vi ccc citeecsindas sdawencceccncetennvecdeeasened 
*Preferred stock 34% cum. ($100 par)........-+se-eee0s 159,832 P mn 
Common stock ($5 par).......sceececeeceseeesssessevece 2,398,343 shares 


*Callable for sinking fund at $103.50 through April 1, 1956, $103 there- 
after; callable otherwise at $164 through April 1, 1956, $103 thereafter. 


Business: Of 1953 sales, 58.1% were automotive (original 
and replacement), including transmissions, clutches, carbv- 
retors, universals, radiators, etc.; 13.2% household appli- 
ances and utilities, including Norge refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, oil burners, air conditioners, water heat- 
ers and household utility units; 10.3% aviation; 7.1% agri- 
cultural; 11.3% miscellaneous. In 1952, acquired Reflectal 
Corp. (reflective types of thermal insulation) and E. C, 
Atkins & Co. (industrial blades and knives). In 1954, started 
production of Cycolac plastic. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1954, 
$113.1 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $30.5 million; Gov’t securi- 
ties, $36.1 million; other temporary investments, $4.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $70.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing emphasis on volume of non-automo- 
tive production and addition of numerous new items tend 
to offset cyclical easing in demand for automotive transmis- 
sions and other parts, as well as cut-backs and stretchouts 
in defense business. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s type of invest- 
ment; common is one of the better issues in its cyclical 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.. a: pos — nvee Hd wee $12.16 $8.84 $9.33 $9.77 
Dividends paid 7.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 


shen winecieneences 66 59% 73 71% 82 86 
. ee 42% f 53 58% 61% 64% 


*Before inventory reserves, $1.93 in 1947, $1.50 .. :_ +Before renegotiation and 
contingency reserve credits, $1.72 in 1948, $3. 42 in 1 








Howe Sound Company 





Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Main office: 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April at Portland, Me. Num- 
ber of stockholders (March 20, 1953): 6,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $2,400,000 
Common stock ($1 Par) <0. ccccieccecccsseces ts csscsewes 1,638,033 shares 


Business: Mines copper, zinc, gold and pyrites in British 
Columbia; lead, silver, zinc and gold in Chihuahua; copper, 
gold and zinc in Washington; gold in Manitoba; and has 
under development cobalt, copper and gold in Idaho. Pro- 
duction in 1953: 32.7 million pounds copper, 29.7 million 
pounds lead, 44.8 million pounds zinc; 105,277 ounces gold and 
1.3 million ounces of silver. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $6.0 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $3.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $16.92 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1918-21 and 1923 to date. 


Outlook: Curtailed production, unsatisfactory metal prices 
and uncertainty over life of Mexican property cloud pros- 
pect of early earnings recovery. Cobalt development will 
reach production stage this year. 


Comment: Shares carry the risks usual to extractive enter- 
prises. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


+Earned per share. ——_ - $1.05 $2.05 $1.22 $1.76 §$2.98 $1.70 
Dividends paid 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.00 1.33 1.30 

12% 155% 15% 19% 28% 29% 
10% 11 10% ll 16% 18% 


+Before depletion. Includes $0.13 profit 
§On adjusted average shares outstanding. 
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1953 
0.62 
* 65 


21% 
9% 


10% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1952. 
from sale of Torbrit mining interest. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 


held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


, Record 
6-17 


Company 
Address.-Multigraph . 
Amer. Broadcasting- 

Paramount 
Anchor. Hocking Glass. Osi 


.Q75c 


NS 
' 
bho 


eee OOK OO 


6-25 
7- 1 
6-25 
6-23 
6-18 
6-24 
6-18 
6-18 
7-31 
6-25 
6-23 
7- 9 
6-16 
6-17 
7- 8 


6-25 


6-21 


Barker Bros. 

Bates Mfg. 

Bickford’s 

Bird Machine 

Bird & Son 

Calif. Packing Q37%c 
Canadian Pacific Ry....*75c 
Canada South. Ry... .S$1.50 
Carolina Power & Lt..Q25c 


ENR NAN STN 
QW 
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Celotex Corp. ...... Q37 4c 
Chic. Ry. Equip. 

i, 2 yer eer Q4334c 
Clary Multiplier 

Seer Qb6%K%e 
Columbus & Southern 

Ohio Electric 6-25 
Cons. Mining & Smelt..S40c 6-18 

Do - 6-18 
Container Corp. ........ 75c 
Corning Glass Works...25c 
Corroon & Reynolds. ..S25c 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Cork & Seal, 

i eee ee *050c 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25c 
Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 


Do 8% pf. deb. stk... ..$2 
Detroit Alum. & Brass. 10c 
Dominion Stores ... -*Q20c 
Dominion Tar & 

ers eerere *Q10c 


Froedtert Corp. ...... Q20c 
Puller BEM. oo cc ccssss Q30c 
General Baking 
General Bronze .... 
Godchaux Sugars Cl. A.50c 

Do $4.50 pf Q$1.12% 
Great Lakes Steamship. “ 
Havana Lithograph 
Holmes (D. H.)...... Os0e 
Horn & Hardart Bak...Q$2 
Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q60c 
Intertype Corp. ........ 35¢ 
King Seeley 
Lamson Corp. 
Lees (James) & Sons 

oe rrr Q96%c 

Lerner Stores 

Do 4%% pf 
Leslie Salt 
Longines- Wittnauer 

Watch 
Mahoning Coal R.R..... $10 
Marine Midland ....Q17%c 

Do 44% pf QO53%c 
May Dept. Stores 

$3.75 pf. A 

Do $3.75 pf. B.... 

Do $3.40 pf 
McIntyre Porcupine, 

BS eckidend anki Q50c 
McQuay-Norris 

Do 6%4% pif... i 
Motorola, Inc. ..... ..Q37 4 
Murray Ohio Mfg.... 
Nachman Corp. 
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Company 
Nat’l Fuel Gas 
Nat’l Grocers, Ltd.... 
National Shares 
National Theatres 
Newberry (J. J.) 
334% pf 
N. Y. City Omnibus....$1 
North Amer. Aviation Q50c 
Northern Central Ry...S$2 
Northern States Pwr. 
(Minn. ) 
Pacific Gas & Elec... 
Parke, Davis & Co..... 
Philip Morris & Co....Q75c 
Pitts.&Lake Erie RR. Q$1.50 
Procter & Gamble 8% pf ee 
Quaker Oats Q35 
Reda Pump 
Rice-Stix 
Ritter Co. 
Do 5% pf 
Sheraton Corp. ....... Q10c 
Sherwin-Williams 
SOMO, ING: oS cagasues Q25c 
Solvay Amer. 4% pf ..Q$1 
Southeastern Public 
Service 
Standard Screw 
Steel Co. of Canada. .*Q25c 
Stop & Shop 
Temco Aircraft 
Thermoid Co. $2.50 pf Q62%4 
Tri-Continental Corp. 
$6 pf Q$1.50 
Twin City Rapid Trans.Q40c 
Do 5% pi Q62%c 
United Piece Dye Works.5c 
United Shoe 
Machinery 
United Specialties 
U.S.&Foreign Securities. 40c 
Do $4.50 pf ....Q$1.12% 
Do $6 pf Q$1.50 
U. S. & International 
Securities $5 pf . 
U. S. Plywood 
Do 3%4% pf A “Sa8sce 
Do 3%4% pf B :.Q9334c 
U. S. Smelting 7% pfi.Q87%c 
Wagner Baking 
Do. 7% pf 
Wallace & Tiernan .... 
Warren Bros. 
West Kentucky Coal Q25c 


Accumulations 


Acme Aluminum Alloys 
$1.10 pf 
Amer. Hard Rubber 
7% pf 
Crystal Oil & Ref. $6 pf $1 
Waitt & Bond $2 pf ..15c 
Webb & Knapp $6 pf $1.50 


Stock 
Clary Multiplier 
Sheraton Corp. 
Omissions 


Auto Fabrics; 


Stores ; 
son-Jones. 


*Canadian Currency. 
terly. S—Semi-annual. 


E—Extra. 
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6-30 
6-18 
6-30 
6-24 
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Consolidated Retail 
Davenport Hosiery Mills; Gruen 
Watch; Northern Indiana Transit; 


Wil- 


Q—Quar- 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 4, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 4, 1954 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA 


ORANGE GROVES 


Northern investors get 18-22% net yearly profits 
from groves managed by strong Frozen Concen- 
trate Co-op. We offer small groves for a modest 
sum or larger ones for the capitalist. Ask us 
for details. 

Cc. W. Walters 


c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, Realtors 
31 W. Washington, Orlando, Florida 





MARYLAND 








HOMELAND 
OUTSTANDING IN 
CHARM AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Stone and Wh. Clapboard DUTCH COLONIAL 
home of 3 fine bedrms. and 2 tile baths, PLUS 
lge. 1st fir. DEN, powdrm. and heated SUNRM.; 
also very private SUN DECK w/iron railing. 
ATTIC VENTILATING FAN. Park- pat —— 
wide lot w/Rock Garden, evergreens, 

etc. 2-car gar. HOUSE JUST RECONDE 
TIONED LIKE NEW. Nr. fine schools, transp., 
etc. $34,000 IN FEE, or reas. offer. 


OWNER 
332 Taplow Road, Baltimore, Md. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 





AMERICAN COUPLE, presently residing in 
Eurepe, would welcome offers for attractive 
modern house with garden in Florida, California, 
or Eastern U.S. Price range $15,000 to $35,000 


cash, 
Will lease to present owners with six months’ 
notice prior to own eventual occupation. Detailed 
offers with photos to 
Box No. 662, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. € 












STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Hamilton Watch Company 


Madison Square Garden Corporation 





Incorporated: 1892, Pennsylvania, acquiring established businesses. Office: 
Lancaster, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 809; common, 1,745. 


Capitalization: 

PORE MANE... ssn enc 5.0dc semesne »decas emer eee ete. $853,376 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par).......... +e. 34,900 shares 
CORDA HOCK: AND PAL) 6000s ssca0ccntocneeace ene ++--295,019 shares 





*Callable at $102 through September 15, 1955; $100 thereafter; con- 
vertible into four shares of common (at $25). {Voting trust certificates 
carrying all rights except right to vote; excluding treasury stock, of which 
92,000 shares were bought from Benrus Watch in May, 1954. 


Business: A leading domestic manufacturer of high-grade 
jeweled watches for men and women under the trade name 
Hamilton; produces limited quantities of marine chron- 
ometer and chronometer watches. Early in 1953, offered a 


new line of popular-priced watches under Illinois trade 
name. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $10.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$2.1 million; inventories, $11.2 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $25.30 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon 1916-1931, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company is in strong trade position and effec- 
tive in meeting competition from imported Swiss watches. 
Facilities have permitted expansion of civilian watch out- 
put (for which well-maintained demand is in prospect) de- 
spite Government and defense contracts for various pre- 
cision items as well as timepieces. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is a 
well-situated issue in a speculative, specialty group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.04 $1.79 *$3.25 $3.30 $3.45 $2.15 $1.00 $3.59 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.00 0.25 1.00 
DORN Si cccnsnreacios 26% 19 14% 133, 14% 15% 185% 14 

MD cposockwesceweek 17% 13 123% 11% 11% 12% 11% 11% 


*After $0.81 special plant replacement reserve. 





National Tea Company 





Inco perated: 1902, Illinois, established 1899. 
Chicago 10, Ill. Annual meeting: March 21. 
Preference, 675; common, 4,505. 


Capitalization: 


PRR CN ies oc cannes eobcak baaewies soe sks eeone $16,200,000 
*Preference stock 4.20% cum. conv. ($100 par)............ 86,175 shares 
COMM TGS OE) 5 aoa hii ok SSThks oe whose SSanaRee 1,798,480 shares 


Office: 1000 Crosby Street, 
Number of stockholders: 





*Callable at $105 through June 15, 1956, $103 through June 15, 1961; 
then lower; convertible into four common shares to December 31, 1961. 


Business: A grocery chain operating over 726 units in 10 
states, of which about 40% are in Illinois; next largest 
concentration is in Minnesota. Most of the stores are of 
the self-service type. In 1952, acquired C. F. Smith (211 
stores in Michigan); in 1953, Food Center (28 in St. Louis 
area); in 1954, Capitol Stores (28 in Louisiana). 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $30.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $14.6 million; 
inventories, $31.9 million. Book value of common stock, 
$21.03 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1920-37 and 1944 to date. 


Outlook: Acquisitions and enlargement of smaller units, 
improved store and distribution facilities, and the closing of 
marginal units are favorable earnings factors. But more 
important is the general level of payrolls and consumer 
purchasing power. 


Comment: Preference is good grade but moves with com- 
mon; latter has definite long-term growth prospects. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Earned per share.... $2.25 $2.72 $2.54 $2.89 $3.31 $2.14 $2.05 $2.65 

Dividends paid ..... 0.42% 0.62% 0.94 1.25 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 

ED. seb ocue yess ee 21% 14% 15% 19% 25 25% 273% 29% 

NY er ee peer 10% 10% 10% 105% 18% 20 19% 24% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. 
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orated: 1923, New York. Office: 307 West 49th Street, New York 
en Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in December. Number of 
stockholders: 1,100. 








Alli 











Capitalization: 7 
Long term debt...........cscccccvcccccccccccccccsccsssescceccsccs e 
Capital stock (no par)......... pakvec ec eeaacneebasews ene 625,350 shares 













Business: Owns and operates Madison Square Garden, a 
Manhattan structure seating 18,500 and utilized for athletic 
events, circuses, political rallies and conventions, rodeos, ice 
carnivals, horse shows, etc. Owns a 40% interest in St. Paul 
Hockey Club and an undisclosed interest in Boxing Club of 
New York. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital August 
31, 1953, $1.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $420,076; U. §, 
Gov’ts, $2.2 million. Book value of stock, $8.92 per share, 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1927-31 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Declining interest in basketball and boxing and 
the growing popularity of televised sports events may con- 
tinue to have an adverse effect on attendance figures. Con- 
sequently, earnings prospects are unimpressive. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Aug. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....7$1.89 $1.56 $1.12 ¢$0.98¢D$0.22 $0.75 $0.71 $0.61 
So ee ee ee eee 
Se .------ oe Ee a i TE Oe. 

*adjusted for 8-for-1 stock split in 1946. ¢Fiscal years ended May 31. {Three 


months to August 31 (fiscal year changed) vs. deficit of $0.38 in same 1949 period 
D—Deficit. 





North American Aviation, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. 
45, Calif. Annual meeting: Last Friday in February. 
holders: 30,100. 


Office: International Airport, Los Angeles 
Number of stock- 


Capitalization: = 
GONE COTM GOD. oc ccsiccecccccisadccccccccsceseccvccsccereeces ee ss one 
Capital stock ($1 pat)... cccccccccccccsscsscccccvccescs 3,435,033 shares 


Business: One of the larger domestic manufacturers of 
military aircraft; is also engaged in atomic energy, guided 
missile, rocket propulsion, supersonic, aerodynamic, atomic 
power and other research for the U. S. Government. Mili- 
tary sales represent about 98% of the total. Products in- 
clude Sabre fighters, Sabre all-weather interceptors, photo- 
reconnaissance planes (Navy), Fury jet fighters (Navy), 
carrier-based bombers and trainers; has started production 
on F-100 Super Sabre fighters and designed an atomic power 
generator. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $45.6 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $42.6 million; due 
from U. S. Gov’t departments, $54.5 million; inventories, 
$89.8 million. Book value of stock, $18.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-46 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Company has maintained a- strong position in 
military aircraft production over a long period of time. 
Operations will continue to reflect the extent of Government 
spending for defense, which in turn is shaped by the out- 
look for international peace. 

Comment: Nature of the business requires a speculative 
rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1953 

Earned per share....*$0.58 $1.28 $1.97 $2.18 $2.35 $1.87 $2.28 $3.72 
d 

Distdenia geld stm 1.00 | None 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 0.75 

siadseysacaneae 165 10 13% 11% 1854 19 17% 22% 

my OS A 9% 6 8 8% 10% 13% 15 15% 





*As renegotiated. fIncludes $3.41 


carryback and other tax credits and $1.29 net 
credit from contingency reserves. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 








Incorporated: 1920, New York, consolidating control of several established 
companies. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting 
Monday preceding last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: 28, 600. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$200,000 ,000 
Capital stock (no par) 


*8,858,726 shares 


*1,413,030 shares (15.9%) held by National City Bank as voting trustee 
for North American Solvay, March 1, 1954. 


Business: Among world chemical leaders, producing am- 
monia and other nitrogen products; alkalines and chlorine; 
acids and other heavy chemicals; coke, coal and by-prod- 
ucts; roofing and other building products; dyes and coal-tar 
intermediates; coke oven construction and engineering ser- 
vices; insecticides, laboratory and reagent chemicals; road 
materials; and plastics and resins. Has substantial holdings 
of American Viscose, Owens-Illinois, U. S. Steel, Virginia- 
Carolina preferred and Libbey-Owens-Ford. In 1953, acquired 
insulating board plants at Louisville, Quebec and Dubuque 
and Plaskon division of Libbey-Owens-Ford; in 1954, acquired 
Mutual Chemical (chromium chemicals). 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $179.2 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $24.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $149.8 million; other marketable securities, $20.4 mil- 
lion (market value $51.0 million). Book value of stock, $35.97 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1921 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s strong trade position in a growth in- 
dustry suggests relatively well maintained volume and earn- 
ings for some time to come. 


Comment: Stock is of investment caliber. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Der, 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
tEarned per share... $3. $4.55 $4.66 $4.70 * 09 $5.18 $5.00 $5.29 
tEarned per share... 3.02 3.42 3.59 4.19 65 4.58 4.55 5.10 
Dividends paid 3. 2.25 2.25 2.50 3 00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
50% 491% 52% 64% 717% 78% 76% 
41 42% 41% 50% 58 67% 62 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1950. 
ventory reserve and ‘‘other special provisions’’. 


+Before accelerated depreciation, in- 
¢As reported, after such adjustments. 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to take over Great Falls Rod & Wire Mill, 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Company, and Kenosha Wire Mill, of The 
American Brass Company. Office: 25 Broadway, New York 4, , 


Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders : 


2,595, 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock vat Par) 


~ #596, 094 shares as 6%) owned by Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
December 31, 1952 


Business: A leading factor in the production of all types 
of copper, aluminum and copper-weld wire and cables. Sales 
to industry are divided 40% to manufacturing and main- 
tenance; 30%, utilities; the remainder to mines, transporta- 
tion, Government and export. Management is under the 
direction of Anaconda Copper Co. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $20.4 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $5.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $12.6 million; inventories, $17.9 million. Book value 
of stock, $54.97 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31, 1936-37, and 1940 to 
date. 


Outlook: Variations in the general business cycle are re- 
flected in sales and earnings, principal factors being the 
trends in public utility expansion and maintenance, and in 
the electrical equipment, machinery, automobile and build- 
ing industries. Wide swings formerly characterized earn- 
ings, but results in recent years have been less erratic. 


Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share. » & 67 $10.05 $8.31 $4.42 $6.24 $6.83 $7.44 
Dividends paid .50 6.25 4.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 


41 45% 35% 38% 47% 48% 
2256 30 22% 27% 36% 40% 


*Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 





Pfeiffer Brewing Company 





White Sewing Machine Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1866. Office: Main and Elm 
Streets, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 888; common, 3,638. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Prior preference stock $2 ($20 par) 

Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable at $35. 


73,957 shares 
698,440 shares 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of electric and 
treadle sewing machines, mostly for household, dressmaker 
and alteration markets; also makes screw machine parts and 
miscellaneous parts. Products are distributed under various 
trade names, chiefly White and Domestic. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $8.4 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. and 
Canadian Gov’ts, $188,000; inventories, $7.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular prior preference payments since 
1941; on common 1948 to August, 1953. 

Outlook: Sales normally reflect the level of consumer in- 
comes, but in recent years competition from lower priced 
imports has become an increasingly serious factor. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. ae $1.70 $6.12 $5.64 $4.96 $1.21 $0.72 $0.08 
Dividends paid None None 0.387% 1.50 12.62% 1.50 1.00 0.75 


8% 11% 16% 23 14 12 
4% 4% 9% ist ti 10% rt 


“Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1950. Paid 100% stock. 
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established 1889. Office: 3740 Bellevue 


Incorporated: 1926, Michigan; 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 


Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
Number of stockholders: 5,139. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb ne 
Capital stock $5 Wa bacdcccctacdenecsnccccaeicasueana 1,198,634 aoe 


Business: The largest brewer in Michigan, company sells 
under the trade-name Pfeiffer’s Famous. About 50% of out- 
put is distributed in the Detroit district, the balance 
throughout Michigan and adjoining states. Brewing capac- 
ity is 2.1 million barrels annually. Sales in 1953 were 1,442,- 
000 barrels; about seven-eighths of output sold in bottles or 
cans. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $2.4 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $2.3 
million; inventories, $2.8 million. Book value of stock, 
$10.43 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Continued growth of high-profit bottle and can 
sales provides a margin of safety over rising operating 
costs. Summer weather conditions constitute an important 
sales and earnings influence, but a more important over-all 
factor is the general level of employment and payrolls. 


Comment: Stock is a fairly well situated equity in a highly 
speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. om 96 $1.49 $2.00 $3.14 $3.05 $2.37 $2.06 $1.65 
Dividends paid 0.5 0.60 0.56 70.85 1.50 2.00 1.60 1.60 

7™% 8% 185% 25 22% 19% 19% 
5% 5% 8% 18 18% 16% 14% 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1949 and 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. TfPaid 
25% stock dividend. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 






Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries— 
a 48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 
head. 

Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
- of the dial, the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities.” 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
32%. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


<——— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> ie 
140 ] t oe, 
— ! NAL PRODUCTIO i j X a 
INDUSTRIAL N 
120 FX Federal Reserve Board | 135 
110 \ 130 
Fo 125 
— f PAA Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
90 | 194749 100 l a 1954 120 
! m ; 1 
08 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951. 1952 1953 194 DJFMAM J o 
Trade Indicators May 29 is. ae ieee 
TElectric Output CI W ED) «occ ccccecececvesees 8,433 8,246 8,658 8,245 
oe ee ee 689,292 612,315 +650,000 797,425 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 70.2 73.2 73.5 96.8 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 104.2 108.7 109.1 135.9 
pone 1954— . 1953 
May 26 June 2 June 9 June 10 
CMet LmOes . .<ivdkdsececsen Federal $39,422 $39,219 $38,688 $39,666 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 21,854 21,599 21,571 22,732 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 3,046 3,056 2,757 2,529 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,041 33,196 33,217 29,383 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,358 53,930 54,778 54,900 
Brokers’ Loans (New York nee rr 1,595 1,632 1,367 1,375 
SMicmey fe Creek ei nic ccccstsncnciossaen 26,697 29,934 29,873 30, 003 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones na 1954 - _— 
Averages: June 9 June 10 June 11 June 14 June 15 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 319.27 320.12 322.09 322.65 325.21 328.67 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 106.66 107.27 108.61 108.16 110.81 110.81 94.84 
15 Utilities 57.13 57.36 57.59 57.48 57.76 58.17 52.22 
65 Stocks ...... 119.35 119.79 120.69 120.65 122.08 122.81 106.03 
P 1954 _ 
Details of Stock Trading: June 9 June 10 June 11 June 14 June 15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,360 1,610 1,630 1,420 1,630 
NSN II c5h eck ho soeenavecnauas 1,197 1,133 1,137 1,114 1,139 
Number of Advances ................ 332 631 638 414 "569 
Number of Declines................. 588 233 246 453 298 
Number Unchanged ................. 277 269 253 247 272 
EE FOG sincei's i ovinceareeewes 6 19 37 33 34 
PE I IO ivi oka oh kes KKnnenewsan 22 6 9 7 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average......... 100.50 100.57 100.62 100.73 100.71 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,285 $2,840 $3,142 $2,720 $3,113 
= 1954 — -——_1954--__— 
*Average Bond Yields: May12 May19 May 26 June 2 June 9 “High Low 
| VEN cern eee ee 2.832% 2.851% 2.864% 2.889% 2.876% 3.058% 2.803% 
* COR ny eae ts 3.156 3.162 3.171 3.372 3.179 3.376 3.128 
ener 3.511 3.530 3.525 3.861 3.522 3.861 3.473 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.99 4.99 4.91 4.91 5.10 5.83 4.91 
20 Railroads ....... 6.02 5.98 5.92 5.96 6.13 6.88 5.92 
20 Utilities. ......... 4.93 4.91 4.86 4.89 4.99 5.23 4.86 
OD Steels .....cccee 5.02 5.02 4.94 4.95 5.12 5.78 4.94 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 15, 1954 


New York Central Railroad 
United States Sebo cc cccccccsccccccens 
General Electric (new) 
Celanese Corporation 
Boeing Airplane 
eee Seer re 
Ashland Oil & Refining 
General Motors 
Bethlehem Steel 


Ce ey 


ee | 
TELE ee ee ee ee ss ee 


“TERE PRE ee eee ee ee ee Fe 


Shares 
Traded 


———Closing—__, Net 
June 8 June 15 Change 
22% 2314 + H% 
46% 4836 +2% 
383% 40% +2% 
17% 20% +3 
41y% 43% +1Y% 
21% 2334 +1% 
12 12% +%H% 
69% 71% +2% 
665% 691% +2% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 14 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 


stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 





1944 1945 1946 _ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





























Cleveland; Cincinnati, High ;........ 145 185 205 2... 76 86 ff-... 150 155 155 172 

Chicago & St. Louis Leow cos.t..0.. iw 4 14 90 178% 176 . 138 140 140 152 
Earnings ..... ome by and Jeased to yg York Central % R. 

Dividends .... $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 

Ci-veland Electric BN ic iaccccs 36% 4034 50 50 43% 43 43% 47 50% 56% 54% 

(uminating 2 ES 285 30% 35% 38 35% 34% 36% 38% 42% 48% 47% 

Earnings ..... $2.14 $2.05 $1.95 $2.56 $2.80 $2.98 $3.06 $3.40 $3.68 $3.45 $4.07 

Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.40 2.40 260 2.60 





















Ceveland & Pitts. RR. High ......... 92% 













106 101 73 75 : 

7% Pf. (Par $50) eens 84 92 93% 99% 71 69% 614 62% 67 65% 70% 
Earnings .... Leased to Pennsylvania Rafiead 

Dividends .... $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 










































1.22 $0.95 $1.82 $2.16 $2.30 $1.91 $2.88 $2.03 $1.97 $1.77 
0.5 1 0.75 1.25 


Cievite Corporation 42% 45% 6834 77 75% 
28% 37% 44 52 61% ada aa ee ana sae ae aes 
(After 2-for-1 split esse wee wsuate abn 35% 34% 28% 31% 38 55 60% 
i. Se errr are 27% 22% 30% 23% 30% 35% 50% 
and 2-for-1 split eee ate is has te« wees hae iota 255% 
PEM BSOO) acces cscciocs Dias 
$1.28 $ 


0.90 1.30 1.15 1.15 1.15 














Climax Molybdenum 


48% 38% 41% 44y, 24% 18% 15% 43 41 39% 43% 
33% 30% 34% 19% 14% 12% 10% 12% 28 29% 33% 
$3.82 $3.36 $2.84 $1.01 $0.97 $1.04 $0.37 $5.13 $3.16 $2.41 $3.81 

‘ J : 1.20 ; : 0.80 2.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 















Clinton Foods 










35% 





18 32 20 oa 
. —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 36% 


(After 3-for-1 split ne 3! ; 
y | Saas.) re ee pO eee —_ May, 1946 — 24% 23% 24% 291% 24% 18% . 22% 
Earnings .... $2.07 $1.76 $1.86 $4.77 $4. sa $1.14 $3.67 *z$2.28 j$0.38 j$1.50 j$4.01 
THY ee 0.58 0.67 0.92 1.03 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 0.40 1.10 























Clopay Corp. EE. Saixcddiucs — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange———————-_ 10% 5% 5% 7% 6% 











b repas as —————_- January, 1948 ——_———— _ 4% 3% 3u% 3% 3% 2 
Earnings .... $0.20 $0.20 $0.13 $1.55 $1.10 $0.81 $0.09 $0.35 $0.38 D$0.33 D$0.39 
Dividends .... Initial payment October 10 0.17% 0.70 0.10 None None None None 
Cluett, Peabody TD \.Scvavande 40 39% 53% 60% 48% 36% 30% “a 36% 32% 3454 
| ere 33% 34% 35% 394 34 27% 21% 295% 24% 28% 


Earnings .... $3.03 $2.51 $2.83 $7.33 $7.20 $5.59 $2.24 $7. 09 $4.37 $3.97 $4.12 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 : 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.50 


Coca-Cola ME. deca vases 123 146% 183 200 191% 183 172 165 132 117% 125%4 
Low 


























secasvedes 88 131 130 130 141 134% 124% 112% 100% 102 107 
Earnings .... $5.94 $5.65 $5.68 $5.73 $7.60 $8.22 $8.76 $7.41 $6.11 $6.38 $6.60 
Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 














Colgate-Palmolive PGE ic cecesc 25 31% 49 60% 56 45% 43% 50% 55% 47 47 


Uteeeeeeeee 16% 23% 31% 42% 33 31 29% 37% 42% 40% 38% 
Earnings .... a ir! $3.30 $3.34 “s ee $5.69 sy $7.66 $2.79 $4.38 $5.02 
or é . : : a j 3.00 















rer rere K 63% 46 25% 17% 
| 17% 25% 34% 37 23% 15 13% 14% 16% 17% 13 
Earnings .... b$1.87 b$3.24 b$4.82 b$6.36 b$0.60 b$0.92 b$0.09 b$3.04 b$5.46 b$1.95 bD$2.17 
Dividends .... : s , 1.50 1.00 0.50 ‘ 1.15 1.60 1.60 








Colorado Fuel & Iron ~ High ......... 
Low 












(After 2-for-1 split eee aaa “ens 18% 23% 18 223% 19 23% ; 
October, 1945 BE caddscctcc éuns Stans 14 10% 12 12% in 14% Savin’ ane uae 
and 25% stock div. eee re ats anes «dae Sune Baad 19% 263” 225% 2034 
November, 1950) ........ BI dvcsesedis ere ee oe acon axiiiie er 16% 19% 17 14% 
Earnings .... g$0.96 g$1.18 g$1.38 gD$0.48 2$3.26 2$4.03 $6. 77 £$2.64 2$4.89 $2.64 2$3.09 





Dividends .... 0.40 0.40 0.41 0.48 0.84 1.00 1.60 1.85 1.50 1.50 1.50 

















Colorado & Southern ~~ Sear 19 291 50% 41 17% 1834 17% 37% 61 59% 66% 
eee 2% 11% 28 12% 8 9% 7% 16 36 41 43 
Earnings .... $14.51 $11.57 $3.78 D$3.20 $3.57 $5.07 $5.34 $10.34 $7.95 $12.87 $10.48 


Dividends .... None None None None None None N None None 1.00 


Columbia Broad- ME, acésseees 26% 35% 50% 47 32% 32% 29% 40% 35% 40% 50% 
















casting (Class A) BE anc dashes 15% 26% 31 28 21% 20% 17% 25% 25% 33 38% 
SEE icehsccas 26% 35 50 47 324 31% 28% 40 33% 39% 50% 
(Class B) SP Shain ssese 15% 25% 31 27% 2134 20 16% 25 32% 38% 
Earnings .... $2.64 $2.72 $3.11 $3.37 $3.45 $2.94 $2.44 $2.39 $272 $2.75 $3.80 


Dividends .... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.30 2.10 200 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 














































Columbia Gas System High ......... 5 5% 11% 14 1234 14% 13 14% 16% 16% 15 

Low .......5++ 1% 3% 4% 8% 10 10% 9% 11 12% 13% 12% 

Earnings ease $0.91 $0.93 $0.98 $1.20 $1.36 $1.04 $0.84 $1.18 $1.06 $0.83 $0.73 

Dividends .... 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.75 0.75 0.71 0.75 0.90 0.90 0.90 

Columbia Pictures #8 High ......... 19% 23 45% me eee 

LMM cisecreese 9 16% 21 nie wks see weet eis es aa 

(After 50% stock div. MM cbécccccs ear weed 28 36% 22% 13% 13% 14% 15% 13% 221 

December, 1945) ......... Low Ltt eeeeeees aaa eer 26 20 11% 7% 7% 10% 11 10% 11% 

Earnings .... $2.91 2£$3.26 2$2.96 g$5.22 2g$5.33 2£$0.40 e$1. 08 $2.58 2£$1.86 ¢$0.80 $0.99 

1 Dividends .... 0.33 0.33 £0.33 p1.00 1.00 q 50 0.75 ~0.50 0.25 t0.25 
Columbian Carbon | re 98% 98% 125 wna aaa raed 
: ) BER ere 79% 84 95% ey ape aaa anes eae uae eel 

(After 3-for-1 split err ane Saas 41% 48 3934 37% 32% 43% 51% 61% 51% 
September, 1945) ........ LOW «2.020000. wens aeie's 36 32% 303% 285% 2658 30% 39% 42% 

Earnings aver $1.93 $1.97 $2.08 $3.29 $3.76 $4.03 $3.69 $3.81 $3.39 $2.69 $3. 2 

Dividends .... Ls3 1.33 1.45 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 


















b—12 months ended February 28, following year. g—12 months ended June 30. j—12 months ended September 30 Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 
z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. #No sales. J m p er 30. p— Pp q 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


~ >> 


EB ow ite Wey 





Steel Travels In The Best Circles. Maybe you'll 
never find yourself in desperate need of a big circle 
gear like this, but if you do, United States Steel can 
fabricate one for you, neatly, skillfully and using the 
best steel for the job. For United States Steel custom- 
fabricates to your requirements almost anything made 
of steel . . . from church steeples to bridges, from dam 
gates to grain bins. And erects them, too. 


Here’s A Lucky Lady. She not only owns a fine S 


collection of pots, pans, cutlery and kitchen tools 
made out of beautiful, corrosion-defying stain!ess 
steel, but she also has the good fortune to be able 
to do kitchen chores at an easy-to-keep-shining, 
sanitary sink of USS Stainless Steel! 
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Drums That Are Hard To Beat. strong, teak- 


proof steel drums, made by United States Steel, 
are unsurpassed as containers for shipping al- 
most anything anywhere. You'll find them 
traveling all over the world, bearing gasoline, : : H : 
paint, chemicals, foods, scores of other commodi- This trade mark Is your guide 
ties. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. to quality steel 














Hurricane Damage? No, this demolition job i 
iakaa- ania cel eve es recs athens SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 


new, modern buildings in a large eastern city. But ther week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
whether buildings are going up, or being torn 
down, most of the “burden” is carried by the wire 


rope with which the big cranes, hoists and diggers 
are strung. It has to be strong, tough, reliable . . . 
and it is, when it’s USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this aavertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-SENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1445 











